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z is the fitting that illuminates 
the room illustrated, with really 
delightful results—as you can see 
—the light being glareless, shadow- 
less and evenly distributed, thus 
illuminating the whole room, and 
everything in it perfectly. 

Notice that the room does not 
look like an electricity fittings show- 
room, for the G.V.D. SYSTEM 
treats lighting as a means to an end, 
namely, to enable you to see your sur- 
roundings clearly and comfortably, 
and not just to see how many Jamps 
and fittings you can be persuaded 
to use. 


WE STILL NEITHER USE NOR RECOMMEND 
FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 
and in view of the results obtainable without it, why should we? 
In this connection, it is interesting to note that the French Govern- 


ment, after long and thorough research, has prohibited its use in 
schools. 


The G.V.D. SYSTEM can be applied in innumerable forms, such as 
laylights, ceiling boxes, cornice lighting, wall brackets, pendants, 
standards, illuminated panels, pelmet and niche lights and so on. 
It is eminently suitable for offices, factories, schools, theatres, show- 
rooms, drawing offices, hotels, churches, lecture halls, libraries, the 
home, street lighting, transport vehicles of every kind, including 
shipping, or in fact wherever good, even and glareless, yet economi- 
cal lighting is required. 

There are now thousands of users of the G.V.D. SYSTEM, 
including Government Departments, Universities, Schools, Libraries, 
Churches, great Industrial Undertakings and innumerable private 
individuals. 


The 
ERCOLion 


woos the ladies 


“O women in your hours of ease, 


uncertain, coy and hard to please,” whispered 


the ERCOLion, blushing shyly at his burst into verse, “you 


needn’t be chairy at entrusting your hours of ease to my 


Jatest fire-side chair. It will accommodate hours of knitting 
or sitting, reading or writing, without the slightest discomfort. 


In fact, the harder you are to please, the softer you will find 


the foam-rubber cushion and the perfectly shaped back. 


The natural light waxed finish, the quiet charm and handsome 


shape give it an introduction to the finest homes, and 


good furniture shops will be happy to introduce it to you.” 
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The Queen’s Message 


Broadcast on Coronation Day, June 2, 1953 


HEN I spoke to you last, at Christmas, I asked you 

all, whatever your religion, to pray for me on the day 

of my Coronation—to pray that God would give me 

wisdom and strength to carry out the promises that I 
should then be making. 

Throughout this memorable day I have been uplifted and sus- 
tained by the knowledge that your thoughts and prayers were with 
me. I have been aware all the time that my peoples, spread far 
and wide throughout every continent and ocean in the world, 
were united to support me in the task to which I have now been 
dedicated with such solemnity. 

Many thousands of you came to London from all parts of the 
Commonwealth and Empire to join in the ceremony, but I have 
been conscious, too, of the millions of others who have shared 
in it by means of wireless or television in their homes. All of you, 
near or far, have been united in one purpose. It is hard for me 
to find words in which to tell you of the strength which this know- 
ledge has given me. The ceremonies you have seen today are 


_ancient, and some of their origins are veiled in the mists of the 


past. But their spirit and their meaning shine through the ages 
—never, perhaps, more brightly than now. I have in sincerity 
pledged myself to your service, as so many of you are pledged to 
mine. Throughout all my life and with all my heart I shall strive 
to be worthy of your trust. In this resolve I have my husband to 
support me. He shares all my ideals and all my affection for you. 
Then, although my experience is so short and my task so new, I 
have in my parents and grandparents an example which I can 
follow with certainty and with confidence. 

There is also this. I have behind me not only the splendid tradi- 


tions and the annals of more than a thousand years, but the living 
strength and majesty of the Commonwealth and Empire: of soci- 
eties old and new, of lands and races different in history and origins, 
but all, by God’s will, united in spirit and in aim. Therefore I am 
sure that this, my Coronation, is not the symbol of a power and 
a splendour that are gone but a declaration of our hopes for the 
future, and for the years I may, by God’s grace and mercy, be 
given to reign and serve you as your Queen. 

I have been speaking of the vast regions and varied peoples to 
whom I owe my duty, but there has also sprung from our island 
home a theme of social and political thought which constitutes 
our message to the world and through the changing generations has 
found acceptance both within and far beyond my realms. Parlia- 
mentary institutions, with their free speech and respect for the 
rights of minorities, and the inspiration of a broad tolerance in 
thought and its expression—all this we conceive to be a precious 
part of our way of life and outlook. 

During recent centuries, this message has been sustained and 
invigorated by the immense contribution, in language, literature, 
and action, of the nations of our Commonwealth overseas. It 
gives expression, as I pray it always will, to living principles 
as sacred to the Crown and monarchy as to its many parliaments 
and peoples. I ask you now to cherish them, and practise them 
too; then we can go forward together in peace, seeking justice 
and freedom for all men. 

As this day draws to its close, I know that my abiding memory 
of it will be not only the solemnity and beauty of the ceremony 
but the inspiration of your loyalty and affection. I thank you al 
from a full heart. God bless you all. 
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Tributes from the Connnouwe in oe 


Broadcasting immediately before Her Majesty, the Prime Minister, 
SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL, said: 


E have had a day which the oldest are proud to have 

lived to see, and which the youngest will remember 

all their lives. It is my duty, and my honour, to lead 

you to its culmination. You-have heard the Prime 
Ministers of the Empire and Commonwealth pay their moving 
tributes on behalf of the famous States and races for whom they 
speak. The splendours of this Second of June glow in our minds. 
Now, as night falls, you will hear the voice of our Sovereign 
herself, crowned in our history and enthroned for ever in our 
hearts. 

Let it not be thought that the*age of chivalry belongs to the 
past. Here at the summit of our world-wide community is the 
lady whom we respect because she is our Queen, and whom we 
love because she is herself. ‘Gracious’ and ‘noble’ are words 
familiar to us all in courtly phrasing. Tonight they have a new 
ring in them because we know they are true about the gleaming 
figure whom Providence has brought to us and brought to us in 
times when the present is hard and the future veiled. 

It is our dearest hope that the Queen will be happy, and 
our resolve unswerving that her reign shall be as glorious as 
her devoted subjects can help her to make it. We pray to have 
rulers who serve, to have nations who comfort each other, and to 
have peoples who thrive and prosper free from fear. May God 
grant us these blessings. 

The Queen! 


In the same programme, ‘Long Live the Queen’, given before her 
Majesty's broadcast, the Prime Ministers of Northern Ireland, 
Canada, New Zealand, Australia, Ceylon, Pakistan, South Africa, 
Southern Rhodesia, and Malta were among the speakers from the 
Commonwealth. Below are extracts from some of the speeches 


VISCOUNT BROOKEBOROUGH, Prime Minister of Northern Ireland 
GIANTS GO FORTH from us, for we have given to the United States 
a round dozen of her Presidents, and to Great Britain no less than 
five Field-Marshals. Gantries, like giants, stand at the head of 
Belfast Lough—and great ships move.down the slipways, whilst 
big aircraft spring aloft. A small but fertile country, we have more 
than played our part in feeding these islands in war and peace— 
and our linen spans the earth. But first and last we are loyal—and 
now I bring our loving greetings to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Mr. ST. LAURENT, Prime Minister of Canada 


THE MESSAGE which I bring from my fellow-citizens is a warm 
and personal one. Her Majesty inspired feelings of devotion and 
affection in the whole Canadian population during her visit to 
our country with the Duke of Edinburgh less than two years ago. 
Today we gladly add to the welcome Canada extended then to 
her charming Princess our firm pledge of allegiance to the crowned 
head of the Commonwealth, Her Majesty the Queen of Canada. 


Mr. HOLLAND, 


I sPEAK for two races living happily together as one family. None 
is more loyal than our fine Maori people, and in a few months’ 
time both races, Maori and European, will join together joyously 
to welcome to our shores the Queen of New Zealand, as of Great 
Bnitain and her other realms. 


Prime Minister of New Zealand 


Mr. MENZIES, 


TODAY SOME OF US have, with deep emotion, seen you crowned— 
crowned, not for tyranny, but for service; not for power, but for 


Prime Minister of Australia 


duty; not for pomp and circumstance, but for friendly and under- 
standing leadership of a great, brave, and enduring people. For 


your Majesty it was a day of dedication. For us it was a day of - 


joy, of proud memories, of soaring hopes for a glorious and serene 
future. 


Mr. SENANAYAKE, Prime Minister of Ceylon 


WE JOIN wholeheartedly in the chorus of felicitations of the peoples 
of the Commonwealth scattered over the four corners of the world. 
The symbolism of the ceremony which I have witnessed this day, 
though clothed in western ritual, is not strange to us, and is in 
accord with our own traditions. Her Majesty, with gallant faith 
and high resolve, standing above race and creed, dedicated herself 
to.a sacred duty, uniting all her peoples in one grand design un- 
paralleled in history. 


Mr. MOHAMMED ALI, Prime Minister of Pakistan 


I BRING to Her Majesty the felicitations and good wishes of the 
people of Pakistan, whom I have the honour to represent. We are 
confident that with her deep concern for the well-being and 
happiness of the peoples of the Commonwealth, Her Majesty will 
add a bright chapter to the annals of this great institution over 
which she presides with such grace and distinction. 


Dr. MALAN, Prime Minister of South Afriea 


EARLY THIS YEAR the Union Parliament adopted the Royal Style 
and Titles Act in terms of which Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II 
is specifically designated as Queen of South Africa. There has 
thus been established a more intimate relationship between Her 
Majesty and the Union. This development is in itself a two-fold 
source of pride and pleasure to South Africa. Not only have the 
representatives of the Union witnessed the Coronation of the 
Queen of South Africa, they have at the same time seen in this 
solemn ceremony the reaffirmation of the sovereign independent 
status of South Africa who, even as the other members of the 
Commonwealth, is completely the master of her own destiny. 


SIR GODFREY HUGGINS, Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia 


ON THIS DAY of the Coronation, we in Southern Rhodesia can 
look back and see the great benefits that have been conferred on 
our country by the Crown. We hope that this Coronation year 
will see yet another step forward in the sphere of government, 


under the rule of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, so that the people . 


in our part of Africa may enjoy to an even greater extent the 


fruits and blessings of western Christian civilisation. They recog-— 


nise that it is through Her Majesty, for whom their affection and 
loyalty rates second ta none, that they are all bound together. 


Dr. BORG OLIVIER, Prime Minister of Malta 
‘THE FORTHCOMING VISIT of the Queen will further strengthen the 


bonds that tie my island to the Head of the family of nations of . 


which Malta has been a member for the last century and a half. 


The Coronation Honours 


We offer our congratulations to Mr. H. J. Dunkerley, Controller, Midland 
Region, and Mr. F. C. McLean, M.B.E., Deputy Chief Engineer, each of 
whom becomes a C.B.E. in the Coronation Honours List; to Mr. S. J. 
de Lotbiniére, Head of Outside Broadcasts (Television), and Mr. E. L. E. 
Pawley, Head of Engineering Services Group, who have received the 
O.B.E.; and to “Mr. G. R. S. Dixon, Producer, School Broadcasting 
Department, Mr. W. H. B. Harley, Finance Secretary, and Miss D. R. 
Wood, Assistant, Music Department, each of whom is made an M.B.E. 
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Praiess Problem in Indo-China 


By THOMAS CADETT, 


LTHOUGH the Viet-Minh rising began at the end of 1946, 
for a long time Indo-China remained for many people 
little more than a place on the map where the French 
seemed to be having trouble in recovering one of their 

pre-war colonies. It was not until June 1950, when war broke out 
in Korea, that appreciation of the strategical and political importance 
of Indo-China began to spread, though it should perhaps be added 
that it was the Korean war itself which increased the stake in Indo- 
China. 

Any reliable reference book will tell you that Indo-China covers 
an area of a little more than 400,000 square miles and that it has nearly 
51,000,000 inhabitants; and, if the book is up to date, you will 
observe that it is made up of three states. First there is Viet-Nam, 
not to be confused with Viet-Minh, which is the name of the rebel 
movement, led by the Moscow-trained, sixty-year-old Ho Chi-minh. 
This is a federation of the former provinces of Tongking, Annam, and 
Cochin China. The other two states are Cambodia and Laos, both 
of which have been in the news lately. 

A look at the map will show you that Indo-China, in outline, looks 
something like a man in a close fitting sack, sitting on the ground 
with his knees drawn up. It is bounded on the north by a Communist 
China most actively supporting the rebels. To the north-west lies, 
first of all, a common frontier with Burma, and then all the rest 
of the western: border down to the south is shared with Thailand, 
or Siam as it used to be called. The extreme south-west, the south, and 
the east, of course, face the open sea. One natural feature deserves 
mention. It is the river 


B.B.C. Paris correspondent 


minh early in 1946, and they did succeed in negotiating an agreement 
with him. This laid down that France should recognise the Republic 
of Viet-Nam as a free state with its own government, army, and 
finances; and that. the republic should be a member of an Indo- 
Chinese Federation which would 
form part of the French Union. 
Furthermore, the agreement 
said that Viet-Nam would 
receive the French army in a 
friendly manner. The agreement 
was stillborn, one of the main 
reasons being that some of the 
other Indo-Chinese states were 
not prepared to federate. By 
November 1946, clashes between 
French troops and the Viet- 
Minh had begun, and a month 
later bands of Viet-Minh sup- 
porters staged an uprising at 
Hannoi, in the south, which was 
put down only after a number 
of French civilians had been 
murdered. And then the fight 
was really on. Even so, in April 
1947 Ho Chi-minh suggested 
a renewal of negotiations, but 
when the French suggested that 


Ho Chi-minh, Viet- 


Mekong, 2,800 miles 
long, which rises in Tibet, 
and runs the whole length 
of Indo-China, to flow 
into the South China Sea. 

So much for geography. 
Now a word about the 
origins of a struggle, 
nearly six-and-a-half years 
old, the end of which no 
one as yet can even try to 
foresee. There was a Com- 
munist Party in Indo- 
China even before the war, 
one of its leaders being Ho 


hostages taken by the rebels be 
returned and other signs of good 
faith be given, Ho Chi-minh 
refused. The French themselves 
suggested further negotiations in September 1947, 
bu that occasion they received no reply whatever. 

This decided the French to turn elsewhere, for they 
were anxious to find some element of co-operation in 
the country itself, and the man they turned to was 
the deposed Emperor of Annam, Bao Dai. After a 
long series of negotiations, the French reached an 
agreement with Bao Dai in March 1949, Thereby, 
Bao Dai became head of the Viet-Nam state as it is 
now composed, that is the amalgamated provinces 
of Annam, Tongking, and Cochin China. This agree- 


Minh leader of the 
rebel troops in 
Indo-China 


Chi-minh. But the party 
was never a really serious 


ment, in theory, gave Viet-Nam complete indepen- 
dence within the framework of the French Union, 


problem. After the war, 
though, following — the 
Japanese surrender, Ho_ 
Chi-minh and his fol- 
lowers came back across 
the Chinese border before 
the French could fully re- 
install themselves, and they 
declared the formation of 
a Viet-Nam _ Republic, 
made up of Tongking and 
Annam. They also 
claimed, by the way, 
Cochin China, which was 
not in their hands. Bao 
Dai, the Emperor of An- 


| 


reserving to the French High Command, or rather 
the French High Commissioner, the right to take 
steps for the security of the French Expeditionary 
Force and giving him control of matters concerning 
questions of common interest to the three associated 
states. The status of the other two associated states, 
Cambodia and Laos, was also defined in 1949 by 
agreements which followed in general the lines of 
those with Viet-Nam. Supplementary agreements 
with all three states were signed late in 1949 and 
towards the end of 1950. 

As for the course of the actual fighting in Indo- 
China, it has varied as to scale, intensity, and place. 
It has ranged from steady, nagging guerrilla activity 
to operations of real importance, such as the ambush- 
ing in October 1950 of a French column, which 


SS 
MOUTH: 


nam, was thrown out and 
Ho Chi-minh took over 


Si SOF. : 
——— 


ey 


lost over 3,200 men out of 5,000: or, for example, 
the recent rhree-pronged drive into Laos of rebel 


forces estimated at anything up to 40,000. For a 


the presidency of the new 
republic. 


time, Luang Prabang, the Holy City, where the 


The French tried to 


King of Laos has his palace, seemed to be seri- 


make a deal with Ho Chi- 


ously threatened. But the coming of the rains, which ~ 
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make a difficult mountainous country even more difficult, was fol- 
lowed by the withdrawal east and north of the main rebel body, 
though one crack Viet-Minh division remains within an inconvenient 
distance—about twenty miles—and has been harassing French patrols. 
French military circles say, however, that it is now unlikely that the 
rebels will make any serious move in this area before the rains end 
in October. Elsewhere the rebels have been less hampered, for within 
the last two or three days* they have been exerting heavy pressure 
at various points on the main French defensive perimeter, around 
Hanoi in the north, one of the two main bastions of the French 
defence in Indo-China. The other is in the south, around Saigon. 
These two areas are the only solid bases that the French have. 
The latest maps available show, in fact, that the rebels are in con- 
trol of a strip running continuously almost the whole length of the 
the eastern coast—a strip ranging in width from sixty to 150 miles. 
The result is that, in many cases, the French can cope with attacks 
on isolated strongpoints only by reinforcing and supplying. them 
by air. ; 

A week or two ago a new Commander-in-Chief, General. Navarre, 
arrived in Indo-China to take over control of operations. According to 
press reports he has found military opinion on the spot deeply divided 
and in some cases discouraged: divided because one school of thought 
holds that instead of adopting a defensive attitude and letting the 
rebels decide where to strike the French forces should themselves 


strike at the rebel bases. Others argue that the French should concen-~ 


trate most of their forces around Hanoi and Saigon—particularly the 
Hanoi area. This is the one which contains the rice, men, and money 
that the rebel leaders would dearly like to seize. 

The discouragement among military circles in Indo-China comes 
from the feeling that, as things are, the war could drag on for ever. 
It is known that many senior military leaders believe that heavy French 
reinforcements would be needed to take decisive ‘action: but, at the 
moment, only volunteers are being sent there. That is a fact to which 
Sir Winston Churchill referred in his recent speech. But a law, dating 
back to 1881, forbids the sending of conscripts out of the country except 
in time of war, and, at the moment, the campaign does not count 
theoretically as a war. Furthermore, the present tempo of the National 
Assembly leaves virtually no doubt that any government which tried to 
change the law would be changed itself. 

Attempts are being made to increase the military contribution of the 
associated states themselves, especially Viet-Nagso,and a national army 
is being built up. In particular, it has been agréed between the French 
and Viet-Namese that over fifty Viet-Namese light commando battalions 
shall be formed as soon .as possible. They would be able to meet and 
beat on level terms the rebels at their own guerrilla game. But many 
Frenchmen feel that the Viet-Namese have not got their full heart in 
the war, and will not have it until they get real independence within 
the framework of the French Union. Not long ago the King of Cam- 
bodia publicly complained that the French insist on keeping command 
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of Cambodian troops, and that they interfere unduly ‘in economic, og 


financial, and judicial affairs. He even added a warning that unless 


there was a change his people might rise against the present regime 


and join the rebels. The same theme was repeated even more bluntly 
by the Cambodian Prime Minister, Penn Nouth. But since then the 
French have made some concessions, and the King has now announced 


that he approves them as a first step, adding, however, that the country | 


is still a very long way from political independence. 

Another cause of trouble was the recent French decision to devalue 
the Indo-Chinese piastre, bringing its value down from seventeen francs 
to ten. The heads of the three states, who had been given only a few 
hours’ notice, strongly protested against this decision, declaring that it 
was a breach of the agreements with France. On the other hand, there 
seems littlé doubt that black-market, and some even legitimate, trans- 
actions were taking advantage of the fact that the piastre was. quoted at 
eight francs at home and seventeen in. France. This was costing the 


French Treasury many millions of pounds a year, an additional and. 
- presumably unnecessary burden on the country. ie ; ; 
. What that burden is and has been can be shown by a few figures. 
The cost of the war in money, up to the beginning of the year, was = ~_ 
£1,600,000,000, and the provisional estimates for this year (they may - 
prove to be less) stand at around £470,000,000, though the United ~ 


States has agreed to contribute two-fifths. The strength of the French 
Expeditionary Force in Indo-China is 170,000 men. All are volunteers. 
Among them are 70,000 actual Frenchmen, including 7,000 officers and 
25,000 N.C.O.s—professionals, the very cream of the army, and sufficient, 
indeed, to form the basis of nine or ten badly-needed divisions for 
European defence. By the end of March this year, the total of purely 
French losses in killed, wounded, and missing amounted to close on 
15,000, including some 1,400 officers. That is the equivalent of the 
output from the military school of St. Cyr of young officers for 
the same period. 

With this picture before it, French opinion could hardly fail to be 
disturbed about the situation, and indeed it is. Few people outside the 
communist ranks talk seriously about letting Indo-China go com- 
pletely. It is realised that to do so would be to open the way to com- 
munist expansion in Asia, and that (apart from depriving France of 
what she feels to be a rightful sphere of influence) would ultimately 
threaten the existence of the whole free world, including, of course, 
France herself. 

The idea of an appeal to the United Nations, based on the recent 
rebel invasion of Laos, is seen to have some attractions. Views on this 
in the Government, however, are divided. But so far, the majority 
feeling has been against it, on the ground that France may merely find 


herself under fire from the Arab states—in particular on account of. 


her policy in North Africa. ‘Quite a respectable body of opinien—both 
in quantity and quality—favours at least an attempt at a negotiated 
peace with Ho Chi-minh, since the present prospect of victory appears 
so very remote. But nobody here, communists apart, is bold enough to 
claim possession of the ideal solution.—General Overseas Service 


* Broadcast on May 21 


The Election Campaign in Italy 


By RICCARDO ARAGNO 


HE campaign in the Italian elections has been until nowt 

quiet, calm, and orderly. The emotions of the man in the 

street—although under frequent provocation—refused to be 

stirred; the issues cut across all political parties and along the 
length of the ‘ boot’; promises were restrained, while political dogmas 
are pitilessly hammered with every technique known to propaganda 
experts. It is on the whole a very puzzling election. 

During my recent visit to Italy I found, of course, a great many 
electors already determined to vote according to their own firm political 
faith. But I also found a great number of people who were puzzled by 
the choice and had but one question on their lips: ‘ Whom would you 
vote for?’ There was an unmistakable seriousness in their accent; one 
could immediately feel that they had really been thinking about it and 
that they were, at least up to that moment, honestly unable to find an 
answer. They were also determined to find this answer before June 7, 
election day, but not at all sure they would. I also found, particularly 


in comparison with the last two general elections in Great Britain*which 
I covered for my paper,’a missing link between the elector and most 
candidates: as if they were talking a different language, interested in 
different problems. I came back to Britain, after watching several elec- 
toral meetings of the lesser-known candidates, with a rather unpleasant 
memory of a fidgety politician doing his ham act in front of a crowd 
of unimpressed and disappointed citizens. On their part, several candi- 
dates complained to me about the public’s indifference and lack of 
interest in ‘political problems’. Still, it is my impression that the 
man in the street in Italy is not uninterested in this election: he is 
simply genuinely puzzled. 

Most of the programmes are vague. Those which are not vague are 
not always explained in clear enough terms. Mistrust of politics, of 
course, is deeply rooted. And although it must be reported that there is 
in the country an unformulated feeling that ‘ What’ we have today is 
a better system than anything we ‘have had before’, the suspicion has 
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not been completely got rid of. And then voting, for most of us in 
Italy, is an entirely post-war novelty. This time, by the way, there will 
be 1,000,000 new voters. This election, lastly, is, as far as I could see, 
the first chance an Italian elector under fifty years of age has had of 
voting actually for a policy, for a particular party. 

It will be the third time we have voted since the end of the war. 
But the first time it was a vote on constitutional matters: a choice 
between monarchy and republic. The second time it was fundamentally 
a choice between éast and west. Now is the time to vote on purely 
internal issues. They are all very important, it is true, but, also, none 
of them is very pressing. Relations between Church and state, the 
pace of social reform, the monetary policy, industrial production, the 
plan for the under-developed south, unemployment, the fiscal reform, 
are all problems of the times but not of the hour. And, seen against 
the background of the particularly splendid spring-time of 1953, they 
lack urgency. To put it in the right perspective, this picture of the 
Italian election must be seen against a backcloth of blue, sunny skies, 
of snows melting high on the mountains, of rich crops maturing in the 
plains, of fruit trees in blossom, of heavenly afternoon naps, of falling 
vegetable prices, of white boats floating leisurely in the calm sea, of 
myriads of motor-scooters buzzing along, of huge satisfying meals in 
the shadow of the pergolati, of better wages, more odd jobs, of slowly 
enjoyed big helpings of strawberries and whipped cream, of the crowded 
cafés, of art exhibitions, of good wine at just over sixpence a litre. 
The whole show must be prefaced by a statement which few would 
deny: all is not well in Italy, but almost everything is better than ever 
before. 


Improved Conditions 

Much has been said about the reconstruction: the fastest train in 
Europe now runs from Milan to Naples, linking two parts of Italy that 
were separated not so long ago by eighteen months of bitter warfare. 
Internal security no longer gives reason to worry: the police have— 
we hope—dug up almost all the carefully lubricated arms dumps that 
threatened the state. The number and importance of strikes has gone 
down. Prices, not long ago dangerously high, even for tourists, are now 
perfectly reasonable: we expect 6,000,000 visitors this summer. New 
buildings have sprung up everywhere. In Rome’s Belgravia, Parioli, so 


. Many new apartment houses have been built and the place is now so 


crowded that the workers call it ‘/a Garbatella dei riccht’— the slums 
of the wealthy’. 

Now for the shortcomings. The housing scheme, under the name of 
Signor Fanfani—one of the progressive Christian Democrats—has done 
much to relieve the housing shortage. But there are still cave-dwellers 
in the capital. The land reform, at the present slow pace, has not yet 
brought its first-fruits. Industrial expansion is still slow. The gap be- 
tween the rich and the poor has not been shortened. There are about 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 unemployed. In other words, it is still too early 
for the Government to claim success, or for the Opposition to cash in 
on government failure. 

Why, then, an election? The very naive answer is: it is in the book. 
Time is up, according to the constitution. Against this background of 


- blossoming nature, ripening crops, improved conditions, and persistent 


problems, the electoral campaign began one midnight. Small groups 
of two or three people, armed with wooden steps, a packet of posters, 
and a bucket of paste, set out for the big wall-rush. According to the 
rules, any party which has secured a wall by being first to paste its own 
posters on it will be able to retain possession. of the wall as long as the 
campaign continues, and can paste new posters on top of the old ones. 
It is illegal to paste one’s posters on top of the opponents’—or to tear 
them down. The size of these posters is limited; their number is not. 
There are millions of them, everywhere: so much so that the man in 
the street is, in the main, annoyed at the display of unnecessary ex- 
penditure—or unjustified wealth. Also, the owners are worried because, 
at the end of the campaign, they will be left with the expense of having 
the walls washed. ; 

There was in this connection a revealing incident of conflicting 
allegiances in the town of Bologna. The wall-rush there had seen a 
particularly keen competition between the Communists and the Christian 
Democrats when a new territory was discovered. It was the walls of 
the Palazza dell’Ente Comunale di Assistenza, the building where the 
municipal assistance board is housed. The Communists were first. 
Dottor Mario Orsi, himself a member ofthe Communist Party, who is 
also in charge of the board, pointed out to his comrades that he had 
just had the building newly painted at great expense and that the posters 
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might well damage the paint. In any case, he added, after the election 
the whole facade would have to be washed, with an expenditure of no 
less than 30,000 or 40,000 lire—‘. . . badly needed ’, he added, ‘ by the 
poor of the town’. The party ruthlessly ordered the posters to be pasted 
on the newly painted walls of the Palazzo dell’Ente Comunale di 
Assistenza. Dottor Orsi, putting his municipal responsibilities ahead of 
his politics, tore them down. He was promptly expelled from the party 
for ‘ political indignity ’. 

Looking at the walls of Italy, these days, one can notice the un- 
certainty of the campaigning. Most posters are directed against the 
opponents. Many are purely a statement of very general aims—‘ Peace, 
Freedom, and Work ’—which is, I suppose, good for any party; very 
few are dedicated to a programme. The Christian Democrats, rather 
surprisingly, for quite a while had no posters against the Monarchists or 
the Fascists. Their campaign against the Communists is still based, 
generally speaking, on the same 1948 theme; warning voters against loss 
of liberty, against concentration camps, forced labour, and Kremlin 
domination. Recently, a new poster has appeared claiming the successes 
of the De Gasperi government. The Communists wage a very heavy cam- 
paign against the Christian Democrats, accusing them of corruption. 
Apart from the conventional political meetings, both parties seem to follow 
a modern version of the old Roman formula, Panem et Circenses, with, of 
course, political indoctrination. At one of these recent feste popolari, 
organised by the Communists, three little girls sang a song of three 
little proletarian pigs who are not afraid of the big bad capitalist wolf. 
On the other hand, as shown again in Bologna, the Catholic Church 
seems to have increased its social activity. Cardinal Lercaro has 
organised, on the lines of the ‘ Traffic-cop Christmas’ a ‘ Tram-drivers’ 
Easter ’, with wine and pane e salame at the end of the run. 

This brings in one of the main issues of the campaign—one which 
has been alive ever since the days of the Risorgimento: relation between 
Church and state. The Azione Cattolica, 6,000,000 strong, does not take 
direct part in the campaign, but acts through the Comitati Civici. What 
these people want and do is referred to in common Italian language as 
“the policy of the Church’. As the Communists—but not the Fascists— 
are automatically excommunicated by the Catholic Church, the policy 
of the Comitati Civici is at least half-clear. But the real issue is the part 
that is—or should or should not be—played in the election by the 
50,000 priests, the 27,714 parishes, the 150,000 monks and nuns, more 
than 200 bishops, and the many cardinals. In the case of twelve bishops 
the Communists have made a legal issue of it. In the first of these cases, 
when a group of Communists promoted legal action against the Bishop 
of Asti “under article 71 of the electoral law and 41 of the Penal Code ’, 
*.. . for using his religious influence to political purposes ’, the reaction 
from Catholic quarters was prompt and sharp. I/ Quotidiano, a Catholic 
daily published in Rome, wrote: ‘It is simply nonsense that in a 
Catholic country it should be possible to inquire into the activities of 
a bishop or a priest’. Professor Gedda, both of Azione Cattolica and 
Comitati Civici, termed the action ‘ blasphemous’. But the three parties 
allied with Christian Democrats want no less than a clear separation 
between Church and state. That is why they are called ‘ the lay parties ’. 

The Catholic Church nevertheless provides by far the strongest 
political machine in Italy; and that explains a good deal of the peculiar 
campaign of the Christian Democrats. It would be difficult to call this 
a party in the conventional sense of the word. It is more a coalition 
of parties where you can find Republicans and Monarchists, right and 
left wingers, people in favour of the welfare state and central planning 
and people against it, nationalists, protectionists, defenders of the par- 
liamentary system, and promoters of some kind of benevolent dictator- 
ship, politicians who favour absolute rule by the Church and others 
who want separation of Church and state—kept together by a vague 
idea of moderation. It is obvious that such a party will collect votes of 
very different meanings, and it is no wonder that one can hear so many 
good reasons for not voting for it. 


‘Democracy’s Only Hope’ 

What is it then that keeps the present centre coalition of parties from 
falling apart? Basically it is one single personality, De Gasperi, who 
stands out of his party as the leader of the group that has taken on 
the difficult task of preserving democratic institutions in our very young 
republic. Many will tell you in Italy that he is ‘ Democracy’s only hope ’. 
This seventy-two-year-old statesman is waging—with great energy— 
a very independent campaign: in some respects a campaign which is 
very different from that of the party of which he is the leader. While 
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After the Great Day 


EVER before in history has a great public ceremony 
been brought into the minds of a whole people as was 
‘the Coronation of Queen Elizabeth II this week. Even 
in the present century participation was confined in the 
main to the privileged few and the London mob. At the Coronation 
of King George VI there was no televising of the ceremony in 
Westminster Abbey. But on this occasion the whole grand and 
traditional scene from the royal departure at Buckingham Palace 
on to the fly-past and the firework show was witnessed by millions 
of viewers and described to millions of listeners, while our friends 
on the continent of Europe, in the Americas, and elsewhere could 
see the remarkable pictures either simultaneously or soon after- 
wards. For those who lined the routes the enjoyment was marred 
by disappointing weather, but fortunately this in no way interfered 
with the television. And indeed those who were able to watch the 
religious ceremony in their own homes, clubs, and elsewhere must 
have felt as if they were virtually present themselves at the Abbey. 
It needed little imagination to grasp that one was a member of a 
noble community of nations; and that as the Queen dedicated her- 
self to the service of her peoples, we too were being called upon to 
dedicate ourselves to the service of each other—to love each other 
as the Christian religion beseeches us to do. 

Scene shifters are rarely thought about except by exuberant 
players on first nights. And modesty, we have been taught to 
believe, is a British characteristic. However, one cannot fail to 
refiect that the elaborate rehearsal by all concerned achieved its 
purpose. The decorations overcame the drabness of the weather. 
The leading actors withstood their ordeal. The reporters and com- 
mentators did their tasks with restraint and taste. And the engineers 
and “back-room boys’ of all forms of broadcasting triumphed in 
an operation unique in the annals of their craft. It is not difficult 
to bludgeon people with figures, but a few facts are relevant. 
Almost every outside broadcast television camera possessed by the 
B.B.C. and staffs of the units normally stationed in the regions 
were concentrated in London. The television programme was 
broadcast by eight stations in Great Britain and relayed by twelve 
transmitters to the Continent. Sixty thousand feet of film were used 
for television recording. Two hundred engineers were at work, 
and the facilities put by the B.B.C. at the disposal of oversea 
networks enabled commentaries to be made in thirty to forty 
languages simultaneously. The Corporation is not encouraged to 
boast. A world public must judge of the results of its efforts. 

May it not be said at any rate that the miracle of the wireless 
has helped more than ever to link the Sovereign and her peoples? 
It was a striking fact that Her Majesty said in the course of her 
broadcast address that she had been conscious of the millions who 
shared in the ceremony ‘by means of wireless or television in 
their homes’. And her address itself, marking the culmination 
of the day, perhaps as much as the ceremony, made her hearers 
aware of the high sense of duty with which she had thus pledged 
herself to the service of the Commonwealth and Empire. Inspired 
by this great occasion we may assuredly hope to ‘go forward 
together in peace, seeking justice and freedom for all men’. 
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~ What They Ape ce 


The Coronation and the Commonwealth 


THE CORONATION has naturally been the dominant theme of commen- 
taries from the Commonwealth, but even in the days before the great 
event, newspapers in many parts of the free world were publishing news 
and editorial comment on the significance of the historic occasion. From 
the U.S.A.—where criticism of the British Empire has never been 
wanting—the New York Herald Tribune of May 29 spoke of the future 
strength of the Commonwealth and the ‘ splendid title’ of its head: 


As the British Commonwealth continues to evolve in the new Eliza- 
bethan Age, the relations between individual member states and the 
Whatever the links that the 
[newly] emerging states forge, the Commonwealth will be the stronger 
for them. And as the strength of the Commonwealth grows, still more 
glorious days may be predicted for the young girl with the splendid 
title: ‘ Elizabeth the Second, by the Grace of God, of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and of her other realms 
and territories, Queen, Head of the Commonwealth, Defender of the 
Faith’. : 


The Baltimore Sun, on the same day, was quoted for the following 
comment on those joyless and ‘stern people, the scattered British 
anti-monarchists ’ 


All Britain is stirred these days by the approach of the moment when 
its young Queen will receive her crown. All Britain, that is, except for 
a few red-hots who want to do away with kings and queens and princes 
and princesses, and so on, and set up a British Republic. The red-hots 
deplore the money spent on stands for the Coronation. They eye with 
distaste the decorations bedecking Britain from end to end. They would 
not go around the corner to see a million young queens, and they 
despise as ‘ poor hypnotised idiots’ the people who line the streets to 
look at the Queen, and who loudly acclaim her every appearance in 
public. 


While many commentators pointed to the message of hope for 


humanity in the strength and unity which bound the nations of the . 


Commonwealth together round the Queen, as well as in the values— 


symbolised in the Coronation Service—which formed a present, vital 


reality in the British way of life, they saw less hope in the most recent 
developments in the international political scene. Thus, many commen- 
tators in the free world saw in the Pravda article on Mr. Churchill’s 
speech suggesting a four-Power Conference an obvious intention of 
fostering disunity in the west. The New York Times observed: 
The hopes that the new post-Stalin rulers had experienced a Saas 
of heart have been dealt a rude blow. 
From Australia, the Sydney Morning Herald was quoted as follows: 
Does the Kremlin really mean that the democratic allies should not 
attempt to co-ordinate their policy before they negotiate with Russia? 

Such an attitude would justify the suspicion strongly held in Washing- 

ton that one of the main aims of the peace offensive is to wreck the 

Atlantic alliance. Indeed, if the Pravda objection is a true representation 

of Kremlin thinking, it may seriously blunt the edge of Sir Winston 

Churchill’s hopeful initiative. 

The New York Times saw in Moscow’s rejection of the British 
invitation to attend a meeting on the Austrian Treaty further evidence 
justifying scepticism of Soviet intentions. From western Germany the 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung was quoted as seeing in the Soviet 
rejection evidence that, for the time being at least, Russia is not pre- 
pared to make any concessions for the sake of a four-Power meeting. 
Commentators in France, Sweden, and other west-European countries 


considered the Soviet rejection as reducing the chances of a four-Power 


meeting. A broadcast in Vienna radio’s ‘Russian Hour’ programme 
stated that the Soviet Government was no longer prepared to put up 
with the ‘ merry-go-round’ of propaganda advanced by the ‘ saboteurs 
of the Austrian Treaty’. The Soviet Government had said in effect: 
“Let the Foreign Ministers themselves take the matter of the Austrian 
Treaty in hand. If they do not agree their deputies are even less likely 
to do so’. In a further broadcast, the same radio stated that the 
Americans had only to ‘follow the advice of Moscow and set out on 
the road of direct talks between Government and Government’ = they 
wished to show their sincerity. 

Senator Taft’s provocative statement last week gave rise to a good 
deal of comment in the U.S.A. and elsewhere. The New York Times 
and Herald Tribune saw in President Eisenhower’s rejection of Senator 
Taft’s views on Korea a reassertion of Government supremacy in the 
conduct of foreign affairs. 
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Did You Hear That? 


A PICTURE OF BATH 

‘ BATH’, sAID R. H. Warp in ‘ Coast and Country’, ‘ is a classic city; 
its greatest architecture, like the great moments of its long history, 
belongs to “ ages of reason”’, whether Roman or eighteenth century, for 
little remains of medieval Bath. I do not live in an “age of reason ”, 
or in a romantic age either, but in the “age of anxiety”; but that does 
not prevent me from being a latter-day romantic myself. Doubtless this 
was tne reason that I was going to look at Bath from Beechen Cliff, 
and at dusk: at dusk, because then the sharp and reasonable outlines 
of classicism would be blurred, and something added to their beautiful 
severity—something mysterious and inexpressible—which is, it 
seems to me, a part of reality left out by classicism and “reason ”’. 

‘Even the first thing my 
eyes lighted on seemed a 
romantic symbol: a pair of 
swans, minute specks of 
whiteness, glimmering on the : L 
dark Avon hundreds of feet : 
below. And if the romantic 
likes the strange and eerie, 
one of the first things I 
noticed after that was the 
curious effect of sound on 
this precipitous edge. Per- 
haps it only happens when 
the air is still; perhaps the 
cliff always acts as a sound- 
ing-board. Anyway, — that 
evening a train was pulling 
out of the western station: a 
toy train—the engine so 
small at that distance that it 
seemed I ‘could have held it 
in the palm of my hand— 
and yet the train chuffed and 
clanked as close to me as if 
I had been standing on the 
Station platform. And a 
miniature *bus, changing gear 
down by the bridge, though 
it must have taken the noise 
several seconds to come up to 
me, was as loud in my ears as if I had been standing beside it on the 
pavement. To hear, as if it were immediately at hand, what one saw. 
so far away below, was somehow a romantic sensation: a heightening of 
nature, an effect of art. 

“It was not an evening for looking at “a prospect”, for using the 
advantage of height to see far and clearly; it was just the evening I 
wanted. It was grey and sombre, still and indefinite. In any case, my 
vision was interrupted, here on the summit, by the beech-trees, coming 
into leaf, which sweep up the cliff they name. All I saw was screened, 
filtered through this mesh of young green. There was a low sky, whose 
cloud-curtains, already darkened by nightfall, reduced to faint outlines 
the hills which ring the city. I could make out few of the landmarks: 
Ralph Allen’s Sham Castle was just to be discerned, so was Beckford’s 
Tower, so was the long dark slope of Lansdown. In the windless’ air, 
the cup below, which holds the city of Bath in its hollow, slowly filled 
as I watched with grey dusk and blue chimney-smoke. Towers and 
spires rose through the trailing layers of haze, reaching for the cloud- 
curtains above them. All was undefined, a landscape of Turner’s or 
Whistler’s; alt was serene and sombre; all was as mysterious and _en- 
chanted as I could have wished. Only sound was distinct; the cries 
of children playing, the ringing of bicycle bells in the streets, the 
singing of birds’. ° 
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Bath from Beechen Cliff 


MAMMALS THAT MIGRATE 

‘There are mammals that have regular migrations similar to those of 
birds’, observed Dr. L. Harrison MATTHEWS in a Third Programme 
talk. ‘In these there is a seasonal movement of the whole population, 
with a return at a later date: the movements are made either to reach 


good feeding grounds, a more congenial climate, or a suitable place for ni 
breeding. 

“Take, for example, the larger migratory mammals of North America 

that traverse lands that are open steppe or savannah, or are covered 
only with comparatively open forests. The American mammal whose 
migrations have attracted most attention is probably the caribou, a 
species of deer like a large reindeer. But the movements of the herds 
are by no means constant and it is therefore difficult to form a clear 
idea of its migration routes. In some years the herds mass together in 
great numbers so that the migration is an impressive sight;, in others 
the herds are broken up and the deer pass by in small bands that 
give the impression of a’scarcity. And the herds of different regions take 
different routes, so that they 
do not appear to obey any 
uniform rule. 
“The other large North 
American migratory mammal 
was the bison. It was long 
doubtful whether the bison 
was a true migratory mam- 
mal, but the analysis of a 
great mass of old records by 
the American naturalist, 
Seton, has plainly shown that 
it was. But here again the 
migration routes were not 
simply to and from north 
and south, but were more or 
less in circular paths, some of 
the herds joining one circuit, 
others another. And the winter 
quarters of at least one cir- 
cuit were in the northern part 
of the range, although other 
herds moved southwards 
from 200 to 400 miles at the 
approach of winter. 

“Many other land mam- 
mals have similar migrations, 
though on a much smaller 
scale. Our own Red deer 
move down from the hills in 
the winter, but the distances covered in such movements are trifling 
compared with the journeys performed by birds, some bats, and the 
aquatic mammals. At the bottom end of the scale a migration mea- 
sured in yards rather than miles occurs every year when in the 
autumn our population of feral house mice moves in from the fields to 
the corn stacks. Such limited movements are commonly found in the 
smaller mammals. 

‘A kind of population movement that should not be confused with 
true migration, which is essentially an outward followed by a return 
journey, is the periodical emigration that is found in some species. 
In this there is an outward journey but no return; the animals that quit 
the land of their birth perish and leave no offspring to come back. 
The most familiar example of an animal that emigrates is the lemming 
of Scandinavia. Lemmings are small mouse-like rodents that normally 
live high up on the Norwegian mountains close to the timber line. 
Their numbers, like those of many small rodents, are subject 
to periodical cycles of increase and decrease, which may reach an 
astonishing size; as their numbers increase the population is crowded 
out of its normal range and overflows down the hillsides. Finally, when 
it reaches a peak, there is one of the famous “lemming years”, when 
the animals swarm all over the countryside, moving of necessity in a 
westerly direction. Thousands are drowned in the rivers and fjords .. . 
and then the population crash comes and they die out, leaving com- 
paratively few survivors on the hills to start building up towards the 
next peak. 

‘Similar cycles, though on a smaller scale, are known in other 
rodents, for example our own short-tailed vole and the American grey 
squirrel. The journeys of vast hordes of springbok that used to occur 
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in the appropriately named frekkbok years in South Africa were also 
emigrations, and not true migrations. 

“But none of the terrestrial mammals I have discussed can undertake 
migrations similar to those that are so well known in birds, where 
a whole population transfers itself in a few days or weeks over a great 
sdistance, often hundreds of miles, to a seasonal territory, and where 
the dates of arrival and departure vary only within narrow limits’. 


HERE LIES 
* Rummaging through old papers the other day ” , said HUMPHREY 
PAKINGTON in a Midland Home Service talk, ‘I turned up a copy of 
a letter written by an eighteenth-century villager to the sexton of his 
church. It is badly spelt, but the meaning is clear enough: 
Mr. Gemery my wife is dead, and wants to be buried. Dig a grave 
for her, and she shall come to bz buried 
tomorrow at one o'clock. You know where 
to dig it—by my other wife. Let it be deep. 
“That injunction reminds one of the 
well-known epitaph on the playwright- 
architect, Sir John Vanbrugh, who de- 
signed Blenheim Palace: 

Under this stone, Reader, survey 

Dead Sir John Vanbrugh’s house of clay. 

Lie heavy on him, Earth, for he 

Laid many heavy loads on thee! 


‘That is not to say that burying deep 
was always the fashion. Take Herrick’s 
charming epitaph “Upon a child that 
died”, for instance: 

Here she lies, a pretty bud, 

Lately made of flesh and blood: 

Who as soon fell fast asleep 

As her little eyes did peep. 

Give her strewings, but not stir 

The earth that lightly covers her. 

‘Or, in rather a different connection, 
take these closing lines of the commemora- 
tive poem to that prince among cricketers, 
Alfred Mynn: 

Proudly, sadly we will name him— 

To forget him were a sin— 

Lightly lie the turf upon thee, 

Kind and manly Alfred Mynn. 


*““Kind and manly”.: What finer 
epitaph could man desire? But a woman 
—or perhaps in this rarefied atmosphere 
of the epitaph one ought to say a lady— 
a lady would be expected to have other 
qualifications than kindness and manliness. So here is an epitaph which 
sums up the female qualifications for entry into heaven: 

To the dear memory of Louisa Parker. 
She painted in water colours, 

Played upon the harp, 

And was an intimate friend of 

The Duchess of Bridgewater. 

Of such is the Kingdom of God. 

“That last epitaph, with its modest claims, rings true enough: one 
feels that one has been told about all there is to know about little Miss 
Parker. But usually the character engraved upon the stone seems far 
too good to be true, and one may recall Byron’s caustic comment in this 
connection: 


Believe a woman or an epitaph, 
Or any other thing that’s false before 
You trust in ‘critics’. 


LOVE AMONG THE PUFFINS 
“A puffin’, said R. M. Lockey in ‘Open Air’, ‘is an amusing 
looking creature, built in a very strange fashion, with an enormous red 
and yellow-striped parrot beak, with legs the colour of vermilion, and 
its body dressed in black and white like a man in evening “tails ”. 
“Why has the puffin such a gigantic parrot beak? The bill of the 
puffin, which is a fish-eater, is used for crushing fish bones and the 
hard matter in its marine food. But, as the puffin devours fish under 
the water, of course, it is not easy to observe the process. All we know 
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A fully grown Puffin 


is that the great beak is a marvellous instrument for carrying little 


fishes. When it is feeding its solitary chick the parent puffin can catch, 
kill, and carry home to the nesting burrow, as many as thirty small 
sprats, or sardines, or sand-eels, in the same mouthful. 

‘Next we find that instead of the male bird wearing all the fine 
feathers, the female is quite as beautiful as he is—and that is an im- 
portant point. It governs behaviour during the breeding season. We 
find that in those birds where the sexes are outwardly exactly alike, 
strict faithfulness to mate is. the rule. Everything is equally shared, even 
the little ceremonies of courtship are mutual, enemies are faced to- 
gether, incubation is by turn and turn about, and the chicks are fed 
by both parents. To keep up this bond of constancy the female must be 
as stimulating to the male in appearance as he is to her. - 

“By human standards, of course, this is all very excellent. But we 
cannot very well judge birds by the moral criteria which we apply to 
the behaviour of our own species. Birds do 
not think in the same way as we do; never- 
theless their instinct is like ours to the 
extent that they seem to enjoy life, and, 
perhaps because puffins are so intensely 
sociable, they often appear to act in a very 
human manner. 

“I have watched puffins for many years; 
but I have never once grown tired of doing 
so. They congregate in thousands on 
remote islands off the coast, such as at 
Skokholm and Skomer in Pembrokeshire, 
Lundy Island in Devon, in the Farne 
Islands off Northumberland, in the 
Channel Islands, and on many islands off 
Scotland and Ireland. They spend the 
winter far at sea. They come back to the 
land at the end of March or early Apnil. 
Whether the mated pair live together all 
winter at sea I do not know, but there is 
every probability that they meet again in 
the spring at the familiar nesting burrow 
where they reared a family the previous 
summer. That is human and natural—to 
come back after a winter of wandering 
to the home where the pleasures of 
marriage and family life were enjoyed. 

“And so the pair rediscover each other 
each spring. At first they area bit shy of 
the land. They float together on the sea 
underneath the island cliffs. They make 
love. Now and then they make little flights 
over the deserted burrows on the edge of 
the island as if to ascertain that their 
homes are still intact. It is a reconnaisance. At last each bird has found 
its old mate, or discovered a new one, and the pairs settle down to the 
serious business of procreation ’. 


DEATH ON A POSTCARD 


F. R. Buck.ey has inherited a collection of picture postcards. ‘ Five 
hundred of them’, he said in a Midland Home Service talk, ‘are 
unused—including a view of the city of Cork from behind a large, 
red factory chimney. The card is coloured in a way to shame rainbows 
and why anyone should have purchased it is a mystery deepened by the 
fact that it is endorsed “ Bought at Skibbereen, 4/9/1903 ”. 

“Most of the cards in this section ’, he continued, ‘ are, however, com- 
pletely virginal; and I have produced interesting effects by sending 


_them to people—especially samples of what I might call the death- 


and-disaster series. Because, just as in the eighteenth century no one 
could murder his grandmother and be hanged for it without ballad 
sheets describing the events, so in the gaslight era nothing could sink 
or blow up or run off the rails but what some local publisher must 
peddle it in postcard form. I possess, for instance, portraits of a single- 
deck tram which turned over in Ashted Row, Birmingham, about 1910; 
a railway engine which ran bloodlessly off the rails at Salford, about 
the same epoch; some Hull trawlers which in 1904 were fired upon 
by the Imperial Russian Navy; and of two Hamburg gasometers which, 
to quote the card, “‘ sind in die Luft geflogen” on December 8, 1909. 
Gasometers flying i in the air are a to be a bad show altogether, but 
good for a Briefkart’. 
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. Asia and the Commonwealth 


T was indeed a happy thought that prompted the B.B.C. to arrange 

a series of talks during the month of the Coronation of Her 

Majesty Queen Elizabeth II on concepts of the Commonwealth. 

It is the Commonwealth which has brought us together, and 
there are many other equally distinguished and sincere men and women 
whom I have met during the past five years in all parts of the world 
and at various international conferences and with whom I have made 
enduring friendships, all due to the fact that they are members of 
this great Commonwealth of Nations. 


’ 


Member States in Every Continent 

It is not necessary for me to relate the history of the growth of 
the Commonwealth idea. Suffice it to say that today the Commonwealth 
consists of a number of independent states, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate to one another in. any aspect of their domestic or external 
affairs, and freely associated as members of the Commonwealth of 
Nations. The majority of these states are monarchies; one is a republic. 
Some have a unitary form of government and others a federal form. 
Their constitutions differ, and they are peopled by men and women 
of various races, religions, and colours. When during the past seven 
years India, Pakistan, and Ceylon became equal partners with the rest 
in this Commonwealth, a new concept arose, and for the first time a 
free Asia joined in partnership with the other continents for the 
welfare of humanity. Since that time the Commonwealth has spread 
out over the whole world and has its member states in every con- 
tinent. It is today closer to a world federation than any similar institu- 
tion has been in the past long history of humanity. 

The peoples of Asia represent some of the most ancient civilisa- 
tions of the world. There was a time wsen the culture of Asia illumined 
the thoughts of mankind. During the past 400 years one part or other 
of Asia lost its freedom and the independent states were reduced to a 
handful and were of little importance in world affairs, except Japan. 
The regaining by these ancient nations of their freedom once again is 
a fact of tremendous importance, and we are daily seeing its reper- 
cussions on world events. History will associate the names of Gandhi 
and Nehru of India, Jinnah of Pakistan, Aung San of Burma, Sukarno 
of Indonesia, and Senanayake of Ceylon with the opening of this new 
era in the history of the world. Three of these nations which rejoiced 
in their newly found freedom, India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, continue 
to be members of the Commonwealth, adding influence to it in worldly 
affairs and wisdom to its deliberations. 

What are the ideals of the Commonwealth which have made us 
remain as members? In medieval days imperial conquest meant the 
extension of brute force, and when that conquest disappeared very little 
was left behind except the memory of oppression and violence. The 
Roman Empire for the first time founded a civilisation and broadcast 
the twin conceptions of law and citizenship. The Commonwealth of 
Nations, too, has evolved certain ideals which will influence the actions 
of men for centuries to come. To my mind these ideals are: (a) the 
concept of national freedom; (b) democratic institutions and the free- 
doms inherent in such institutions; (c) the rule of law; and (d) negotia- 
tion rather than force for the settling of disputes. 

Let me examine for a moment these four principles which are the 
foundation of the Commonwealth. The Coronation of Her Majesty, 
who is the Head of the Commonwealth, symbolises the independence 
of the units that compose it. Today, the Queen is a symbol of the free 
association of independent states and, as far as we in Ceylon are.con- 
cerned, she is the Queen of Ceylon, independent of her being sovereign 
of any other state. She will be crowned as Queen of Ceylon and at her 
Coronation the Prime Minister of Ceylon will play an important and 
independent part. The Crown is today not single but multiple. From 
this flows the other convention that Her Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain would not tender to Her Majesty advice in any matter, 
pertaining to the affairs of any of her Dominions against the views of 
the government of that Dominion. We are independent nations, free in 
peace as in war, with the right to be a monarchy or a republic, to 
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frame our own constitution, and to live our own lives. If we so desire, 
we can secede from the Commonwealth and live apart from its other 
members. Among the free nations of the world Ceylon is one. 

The establishment of democratic institutions is also universally 
accepted as characteristic of the Commonwealth. Those who rule the 
members of the Commonwealth are those who are elected by the free 
vote of the people, and they rule only as long as they retain the confidence 
of the people who returned them. Those who oppose the government 
in office have the freedom to do so in parliament or outside, in speech 
or through writing. In Ceylon, from the smallest village to the largest 
town, freely elected bodies manage the affairs of their area just as 
members of parliament elected by the people by the free exercise of 
their adult franchise manage the affairs of state. The concept of Com- 
monwealth recognises prime ministers elected by the people, but not 
dictators. 

The rule of law is as equally important as the right of electing 
one’s rulers. Independent courts protect the life, liberty, and property 
of the citizen. Neither the Executive nor the Legislature would ever 
seek to encroach upon the independent functioning of the courts in any 
part of the Commonwealth. The rule of law applies equally to a 
monarch, prime minister, or the humblest individual. A citizen of 
the Commonwealth can walk without fear of tyranny and oppression. 

The fourth concept is an experiment in political association which 
was tried out on a large scale in the League of Nations without success 
and is now being put to the test again in the United Nations. The 
Commonwealth is kept alive by agreement rather than: by force. At 
the conferences that are frequently held among members of the Com- 
monwealth either at the level of prime ministers or ministers, or at an 
official level, we seek to reach agreement on matters in dispute volun- 
tarily. There is no sanction behind these conferences other than voluntary 
agreement. A decision or compromise by force is not even thought of. 
It has been my privilege to attend during the past five years several 
Commonwealth conferences, and the only sanction that I have been 
able to see is the sincere desire of the members to work together and 
the knowledge that obstruction and pettiness would force this mutual 
and free association into dissolution. The thought that inspires such a 
conference is ‘a great Commonwealth and little minds go ill together ’. 


End of a Period 

What of the future? The period of physical expansion is over. New 
additions into the comity of free nations will come in the same way 
that the Asian nations joined the Commonwealth by the evolution from 
colonial status to freedom of other parts of the British Empire. I am 
one who believes that this should happen as early as possible and 
that our strength lies in the liquidation of the Empire and its merger 
with the Commonwealth. It may also be that countries which are inde- 
pendent today outside the Commonwealth may wish to be more closely 
associated with us, and if there are any, I am sure the other members 
of the Commonwealth will welcome their joining us. I see the future 
development of the Commonwealth to lie more in the path, firstly, 
of a joint effort to maintain within itself, and to preserve and also to 
encourage in other parts of ghe world, the ideals of the Common- 
wealth which I have already mentioned; and, secondly, to seek to add 
to the happiness and prosperity of the people living within the Com- 
monwealth as well as outside it. 

The Colombo Plan for the co-operative development of the peoples 
of south and south-east Asia, which had its origin at a Commonwealth 
Conference of Foreign Ministers held in Colombo in 1950, is sym- 
bolic of this new conception. It is with gratitude that I mention the aid, 
financial as well as technical, which the developed and older members 
of the Commonwealth have given to the developing and younger 
members. A nation, as well-as a group of nations, can in the final 
analysis be judged by the happiness of those who live therein. I 
believe that the purpose of the Commonwealth is to provide an example 
of successful co-operation for the achievement of the ideals I have 
mentioned.—Home Service 
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British Opportunities in the Caribbean 


By E. BRUCE BALL es. 


HE Caribbean is a large area containing many countries; here 
I shall refer only to those territories recently visited by the 
Crosland trade mission, of which I was one of the two engin- 
eering members. I do not propose to attempt a summary of 
this trade report but rather to give you my personal impressions as an 
engineer of the opportunities for British trade in Venezuela, Colombia, 
the Dominican Republic, Cuba, and Mexico, and to recommend ways 
by which we may increase our export to these wealthy dollar markets. 
In 1952 the United Kingdom provided only four per cent. of. the 
imports into these vast territories out of nearly £1,000,000,000-worth of 
imported goods. The magnitude of our opportunity is therefore obvious. 


Three Factors 

As an engineer, I was particularly impressed by three factors which 
are, to a greater or lesser extent, common to these five countries: first, 
the rapid development of natural mineral resources, which include 
iron ore, oil, coal, and the ores of non-ferrous and precious metals; 
second, the construction of public works and public utility schemes, 
such as roads, railways, bridges, and electricity and water supplies; 
third, the rapid growth of a great number of new industries—for 
example, in Mexico alone, there are literally thousands of factories. 
Under each of these three headings there are great potential markets for 
the export of our engineering plant and machinery. In most cases our 
opportunity is twofold: first, to provide the construction plant; second, 
to provide the permanent equipment and machinery. 

You may be inclined to ask why we in Great Britain should sell 
machinery to these Latin American countries to make for themselves 
goods which we can so well supply from our own workshops. But these 
countries are determined to raise the standard of living of their peoples, 
and one of the ways by which they propose to do it is by setting up 
factories to manufacture many of the goods which they require. This 
policy will be carried through, whatever we may think or say, so let us 
cheerfully accept the fact, encourage their development, and offer our 
fullest collaboration. If we do not do this, the exporters of other nations 
will, and we shall have lust a rich opportunity to supply plant and 
machinery, spare parts and replacements. As an engineer, I cannot 
speak from any personal knowledge of the openings for the sale of 
consumer goods. But however rapidly the Caribbean becomes indus- 
trialised, markets will always be there, and will indeed increase for such 
things as good imported clothes and for textiles of superior design and 
quality. Some British companies are already displaying the enterprise 
and vision necessary to exploit these dollar markets, and they do not 
hesitate to join up with local firms in a common venture. 

From the road building and hydro-electric power development which 
I saw under construction, and which would be regarded as major works 
by any standards, it is obvious that the Latin American has a natural 
aptitude for engineering. Much of the construction is being carried 
out, particularly in Venezuela and Colombia, with the aid of foreign 
technicians, but British consulting engineers there are few. I met one 
of the few and was most interested to learn that his engagement arose 
out of a friendship formed with a Colombian engineer, who had received 
his training at a British university. That chance meeting emphasises the 
importance of the recommendations of the British engineering training 
mission to South America. I hope that these recommendations will be 
adopted and that many more engineering students from Latin America 
will be given the opportunity to come and study in Great Britain. 

It is idle to assume that business in these markets can be obtained 
without great effort. There is much good will towards Great Britain 
and a lively recollection of the help we have given them in the past, 
but these advantages are only of value in order to supplement vigorous 
and positive action by ourselves. The only effective way of doing it 
is by the unflagging personal contact of executives and technicians, 
backed up by the efforts of resident agents and representatives. The 
great spectacular expansion of these countries is attracting the atten- 
tion of all the principal manufacturing nations of the free world, and 
they are cultivating them aggressively. The United States dominates 
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the scene and the American way of life has been completely absorbed. 

That British manufacturers can secure important business and beat 
all competitors in these markets is a fact which was proved to me in 
Venezuela. I there saw in action the technical and commercial repre- 
sentatives of a Scottish company specialising in the manufacture of 
sugar-milling and refining machinery. They persisted in their efforts 
with the tenacity of the traditional British bulldog, and had the satis- 
faction of seeing the elimination of their competitors, one by one, until 
they eventually succeeded in negotiating a contract worth £1,500,000. 
However attractive their tender may have appeared on paper, I am 
certain they would not have been awarded this valuable contract had 
they not sent high-level factory representatives to the country and 
handled the negotiations personally. 

In the Dominican Republic and in Cuba we are up against a 
problem unique among these territories, for we purchase from them 
substantial quantities of sugar, which is their principal export. We pay 
in dollars which are almost automatically spent in the United States, 
partly because our exporters are not there to seek business. If only 
half our expenditure on dollar sugar were balanced by sales of goods 
from the United Kingdom, this alone would go a long way towards 
bridging the dollar gap. It is difficult for a layman in the field of 
government trading to understand the reason for neglecting what appears 
to be a golden opportunity to make our purchase of sugar to some 
extent conditional on reciprocal purchases from Great Britain. This 
particular case appears to me to call for exceptional measures: our 
exporters need help in order to get into these markets quickly, and 
I believe that the use of our purchasing power in the way I have 
suggested for a limited period would bring a handsome reward and 


- improve our trading figures in these markets. I am confident that our 


friends in the Dominican Republic and Cuba expected such action to 
be taken as a result of the mission’s visit: you will therefore under- 
stand my dismay when I read of our recent purchase of 1,000,000 tons 
of sugar from Cuba, all to be paid for in dollars. This sugar repre- 
sents half their surplus production left over from 1952. It would have 
proved some embarrassment to the producers had it not been sold 
before the 1953 crop was harvested. A wonderful opportunity for 
helping our dollar trade has been lost. 


A Short-sighted Economy ? 


There is another aspect of our policy which I find difficult to 
understand: the cutting down of our information services. The peoples 
of these Latin countries are very receptive to propaganda: what 
little we do is effective by its quality of restraint and bias towards 
understatement, in contrast to the extravagant claims of some other 
countries. The need to economise in government expenditure was never 
more important than it is today, but in spite of this I regard it as 
vital not only to maintain but to increase our information services. 
At some of the receptions arranged for business men to meet the British 
trade mission, a film of the 1952 Farnborough air display was shown. 
Its effect was astonishing. Following the visit of the Canberra aircraft a 
short while before, it became known for the first time what a com- 
manding lead Great Britain holds in the development and construction 
of jet aircraft. Until then—and this may strike you as incredible—it was 
not realised that our country had been responsible for the invention of 
this type of propulsion. It is the same with television. I do not believe 
that anyone in these countries knew that this also was a British inven- 
tion. So powerful has been the propaganda of other nations that the fact 
of our having had a public television service in Britain for eight or nine 
years before any other country was received with astonishment. Need- 
less to say, our competitors do nothing to correct these misunderstandings. 

Nevertheless, I return home optimistic about our future engineering 
trade in these markets, provided we grasp our opportunities. This 
mission has opened the door, but it is up to every exporter and manu- 
facturer individually to follow and push it right open. Some are doing 
it already with most encouraging success. What they have done others 
can do also.—From a talk in the Home Service 
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A model village for Nigerians, built by the French authorities in one of the newly cultivated areas of the Niger delta 


Cotton from the Niger 


By CLEMENT BROWN 


HERE are not many places in the world, nowadays, where 

you can find 2,000,000 acres of good alluvial soil actually 

waiting to be developed. But the French have been lucky 

enough to find one, in the delta of the Upper Niger. That is 

in the territory which you will find on the map called the French 
Sudan, although it is a long way to the west of the place we are all 
talking about nowadays, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. It is a corner 
of the world very few Englishmen get to, but I have just had the 
opportunity of going there because my job is advising on cotton 
research, and cotton is one of the main crops the French are planning 
to grow in this region. One hears a tremendous amount of talk 
about developing the un- 
developed countries, and 
Africa gets perhaps the major 
part of the attention just be- 
cause it is nearer, and more 
‘politically accessible, than 
some of the far-away parts 
of East Asia or South 
America. But the big snag in 
large-scale development is 
that schemes which look so 
attractive from a distance be- 
come a great deal less so as 
you get down to the details. 
We do not really need to be 
reminded of it, yet I think 
we ought to go on remember- 
ing the failure of our own 
ground-nut scheme, just be- 
cause it is such a classic case 
of the way this works. We 
spent a large sum of money 
but got very few ground-nuts, 
To my mind the lesson of 

. this sort of fiasco is not that 


Africa cannot be developed, but simply that you have to be very cautious. 
It is widely said now that the whole ground-nut affair should have started 
with a small pilot scheme, just to have proved (instead of estimating) 
what actual average yields could be got, and what the real practical 
difficulties were. We all know how easy it is to be wise after the event. 
But I think this kind of criticism is fair enough, and probably true. 
The French naturally have our own failure very much in mind. First 
of all, then, what sort of country have they got to deal with? The 
French Sudan is the upper half of the Niger valley, where the river 
flows north-east from French Guinea on the west coast of Africa up 
towards the Sahara desert at Timbuktu. From there it turns east, and 
then flows south again to the 
sea, through Nigeria. It is a 
curious course. You can see 
that clearly enough on the 
map; but they tell me there 
is a good historical reason for 
it. I will try to explain it as 
the French explained it to me. 

It appears that the Niger 
was originally two rivers, but 
the lower one captured the 
upper and joined the two into 
the Niger as we know it to- 
day. The upper river origin- 
ally evaporated and got lost 
in a large inland sea, situated 
west and south-west of Tim- 
buktu. The head waters of 
the lower river are believed 
to have cut back into the bed 
of the upper one about 1,000 
years ago, diverting the water 
and drying out all the lower 
part of the upper river. The 
evidence for this is the old 
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dried-out river bed, and a series of small lakes and swamps near 
Timbuktu—the remains of the old inland sea. Or, if you are an agri- 
culturist, there is perhaps better evidence still. It is the immense, flat, 
alluvial plain deposited as the delta of the old upper river—you can 
compare it with the delta of the Nile. 


A Quiet River 

The French have chosen this for development because of those 
2,000,000 acres of good productive soi!. They also seem flat enough 
to be irrigated, and there is plenty of water in the Niger. I must say 
I fell completely in love with this quiet river. There it is, wide and 
peaceful at Segou, and the little egrets which nest in the trees of the 
town fly off down the river at dawn to feed, just as they do in Cairo, 
where I got to know them so well. It is at Segou that the French have 
made the headquarters of the project, and at Sansanding, a little below 
Segou, they have built the dam on which the whole scheme depends. 

This development project is not very new. It was first studied in 
the nineteen-twenties, and the actual work on the dam was started 
before the war. But of course the war held up things, and it was only 
finished in 1948. Technically I suppose I should call it a barrage and 
not a dam. That is to say that instead of actually storing water it just 
raises the height, to direct it into the main canals. It is an excellent 
barrage, and now it is in full working order. The position at present 
is that all the main constructional work has been completed, and 
attention is now on the canals and on the actual preparation for agri- 
culture. 

The value of the franc has been falling all the time, and the war 
hold-up must have greatly added to total costs. But, in any case, it is 
difficult to calculate the exact financial pros and cons when you have to 
begin by building a barrage worth perhaps £10,000,000 at today’s 
prices. You cannot just write that off as a loss, and leave it standing 
there as a white elephant. And so there is a tendency in France today 
to think of the possible long-term profit from the whole project this 
way. They are thinking in terms of the return on the money now being 
spent, rather than in terms of the total capital cost. As the dam has 
already been built, this is certainly one possible way of looking at it. 
There are, of course, others too. I think the ground-nut scheme was 
originally pushed on as fast as it was to provide edible oil for us. 
Its impact on the region was to some extent a secondary consideration. 
The French, perhaps, view it rather differently. I think the best 
translation in French of the English word development is mise en 
valeur. You see what an expressive phrase it is—‘ putting into value’. 
J think it has caught my imagination too, as it has theirs. In effect, when 
you see such a region—what it is now, and what it could be, after 
its development—something says you have to go on. You feel that 
money values are not everything. 

The region is flat and dry, except for a short rainy season between 
July and September, and at present it is very sparsely populated. 
Presumably, it has been so for many hundreds of years. To give you 
an idea of it, I would like to introduce you to the village of Nampala, 
which lies about 200 miles north of Segou’ and the same distance 
south-west of Timbuktu. It is a typical little reed-hut African village, 
with cattle-owning as the people’s main interest. Nampala is near 
enough to the Sahara fringe to be caught up in the desert dryness, 
but in the rainy season the grass is green right up to the desert. It is 
country for ostriches, giraffes, antelopes, and lions. As the grass dries 
after each rainy season, the village breaks up. A few people remain, 
perhaps the old and the very young, but the majority move off with 
their herds, following them down towards the river. The nearer you 
get to the Niger the longer the grass remains green, and so the cattle 
eke out an existence until the next rainy season, when they go back. The 
only crops grown, in such a life, are in a few small plots near the 
villages. 

The life of a village like Nampala centres, necessarily, on its one 
and only well. The water is at the immense depth of 150 feet. It is 
pulled up in gourds on long leather thongs, each of which takes a relay 
of pullers to get up. Continuously, from early dawn till late at night, 
this well is worked. The ubiquitous West African gourd, or calabash, is 
the only vessel used, and groups of cattle stand round waiting to be 
watered. As I watched them, I wondered if the people of Nampala ever 
wash. I did not see how they ever could, how there could ever be 
enough water, or time to draw it, with the thirsts of so many men and 
beasis to satisfy from one tiny well. 

The well is the psychological centre of the village. Irrigation, water 
in cana!s, seems a dream to its people. And it is to people like this, 
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living an apparently contented life as herdsmen, that colonial develop- 
ment comes. They are few because the wells are few, and the adaptation 
of people to resources is maintained by the very high infant-mortality 
rates. It is a tragic way, but there is no other. Now they are invited to 
become -settlers in newly irrigated tracts, growers of rice and cotton, 
in a partnership modelled very much on the experience of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. The local population is scarce, and this land will 
carry, and will need to work it, a much heavier population, so tribes 
from all the surrounding areas of West Africa are invited to come and 
settle, and many of them do. 

It is not humanly possible that they could refuse the prospects 
offered. And in fact they do not. There is even rather a rush to take 
advantage of them. The need of such a project for workers is equally 
met by the needs of the population for such an outlet. Yet I am 
convinced that it is here, if ever, that we should pause and take stock. 
Once the contact between black and white is established, there is no 
looking back. And yet, with the Mau Mau and South African problems 
in mind, we are all only too well aware that there is no clear-cut end. 
Voices have been raised, are raised, to say that this should all stop 
at the beginning. Which means of course that it should never start; that 
the only fair thing to do with these native populations is to leave them as 
they are, even if they do not, as we call it, develop. It is obviously an 
attitude motived by the fear that we shall break up all their old tribal 
and cultural values, for whatever they are worth, and leave them rather 
with a vacuum than with our own values in their place. There is no 
doubt that the fear is real enough. I think that is just what has been 
happening in parts of Kenya, and perhaps among Rhodesian mine- 
workers. It is just because the problem is only at the beginning stage 
in this part of Africa that it seems a good time to stop and think 
about it. Or perhaps only think; I am not sure about the stopping. 
We did not stop, fifty or 100 years ago, and I do not think the French 
are going to stop now. The real difference between their scheme and 
the ground-nut project is that the French are going much more 
slowly. They are not setting up any separate pilot project, but the slow 
pace of development has much the same effect. You learn by the first 
mistakes. You find out what crops will grow and what will not, and 
you get a preliminary idea of what sort of average yield you can base 
your hopes on. That is the essence of the business. 

Rice and cotton were chosen as the main crops. Experience could 
change this in future, but it seems a reasonable beginning. The rice 
started first, and it has got farthest: 35,000 acres so far. It is hoped 
finally to have a big enough crop to make all French West Africa self- 
supporting for rice. The people have never known it in their native 
state, but they seem willing to eat rice instead of their traditional millet. 


Fighting Blackarm 

In this whole Niger district the rainfall shades off as you get north, 
nearer the desert, and so the cotton areas have been divided into two. 
In the south, American medium staple cotton is grown, because this 
type stands a heavier rainfall. Further north is what to me is the 
most interesting of all, the beginning of the attempt to grow Egyptian 
type cotton. This is finer and more valuable, and it needs a little more_ 
dryness because it is susceptible to a bacterial disease called blackarm._ 
This is a major pest in the Anglo- -Egyptian Sudan, and it has already 
appeared on the Niger. You fight it partly by breeding resistant - 
varieties, and partly by reducing waterlogging on the land. 

The trouble is that there is some rain even in the drier zones, 
and it is quite amazing how quickly water runs to the odd corners 
which are a few inches lower. You have to get, eventually, the same 
dead level for successful irrigation that the Egyptian peasant manages 
to get. But, of course, he has had a century to learn, and it is all 
rather new to villagers like those of Nampala. All the same, the 
general impression is that the crops are going to succeed. The cotton 
is clean, with few insect pests so far—though they may spread later, in 
the nasty way they have, as the cotton spreads. As I said before, you 
cannot estimate the prospects too closely. It is humanly impossible. 
But you can press on with a hope, and with the best technical advice 
possible, and that is what the French are doing. The mise en valeur 
of the empty delta of the Niger has really begun.—Home Service 


An illustrated pamphlet called Time to Wake Up! advocates the establish- 
ment of an International Development Authority to promote higher 
standards of living and conditions of economic and social progress in the 
under-developed countries of the world. The pamphlet, which has been 
designed and written by Ted Castle and Sir Richard~‘Acland, is published 
by War on Want (6 Endsleigh Street, London, S.W.1, price 1s.). 
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The Future of American Trade Unionism 


By B. C. ROBERTS 


HE election of General Eisenhower and~=the return of the . 


Republicans to power after twenty years of Democratic rule 

was a momentous event for all Americans, and for none more 

than the members of the trade unions. During the long period 
when Democratic Presidents occupied the White House, the unions had 
received special protection; their membership had climbed from less 
than 3,000,000 in 1932, to more than 16,000,000 in 1952. About one 
in four of America’s industrial and agricultural workers is now in a 
trade union, and the organised labour movement has a status in the 
country hardly dreamed possible two decades ago. 


The New Secretary for Labour 


When the Republicans were returned to office many American trade 
unionists feared that they would seize the opportunity to curb the 
power of the unions. These anxieties were allayed, but not removed, 
_ when President Eisenhower appointed a trade unionist as Secretary for 
Labour, in a Government that was otherwise composed almost entirely 
of business men, some of whom were old enemies of the unions. So 
far, then, there has been no indication that President Eisenhower intends 
to crack down on the unions. In fact, there are indications that Congress 
under the leadership of,the conservative Senator Taft may even be 
willing to remove some of the stings which have irritated the unions 
since 1947; that is, since the Taft-Hartley Act, which labour hates so 
much, was passed over the veto of President Truman. It may, of 
course, turn out that this is only a deceptive courtship doomed to 
break up as soon as real interests clash. However, at this stage in the 
political life of the new Administration it seems unlikely that there will 
be any sensational change in policy one way or the other. Just as in 
Britain when the Conservative Party was returned to office it in effect 
recognised the changed status of the unions and continued to follow 
many of the practices of its predecessors, so in America the new political 
regime cannot easily put the clock back. 

Nevertheless, there are significant indications of events that might lie 
ahead which could make for a fundamental change in the present fairly 
conciliatory atmosphere. One of these is the possibility that the Republi- 
cans will fail to take resolute action to prevent the United States from 
slipping into a depression when the present expenditure on rearmament 
begins to fall off. The unions have drawn attention to the way in which 
rapid increases in production are already outpacing wage increases. 
Point was given to these utterances immediately after the change in 
Russian policy when there was a sharp collapse on the New York 
stock exchange. If Mr. Malenkoy proves to be genuinely prepared to 
co-operate to end the Korean war in particular, and the cold war in 
general, it will present the American Government and people with an 
immense challenge. 

The long-run economic situation in America is of great concern to 
Britain, Europe, and the rest of the world, for if, as The Economist 
has put it, America and her allies were caught with only ‘ sunshades 
in the rain’, Britain’s economy might catch more than a summer 
chill. The “trade union movement is one organised group in America 
which can be relied upon to press earliest and hardest for action to 
prevent a depression. Since the post-war years, the unions have been 
among the foremost supporters of Marshall Aid, Nato and the Point 
Four programme, and have generally given vigorous backing to the 
policies of the more liberal Americans, those with whose views on 
foreign affairs we in Britain have found most in common. In some 
of their recent publications, the trade union movement has recognised 
the importance of America increasing her imports as a contribution to 
the solution of Europe’s dollar problem, but it is well aware that 
unless the American consuming public has the money income to keep 
industry busy, the demand for high tariffs will be irresistible. 

Though we tend to think of American unions as being unpolitical, the 
unions are, of course, well aware that these economic questions will be 
answered by political decisions; that in the modern world there is 
no such thing as trade unionism pure and simple. Both the American 
Federation of Labour and the Congress of Industrial Organisations— 


the younger of the two main trade union bodies in America—have their 
own political action committees and maintain extensive lobbying organi- 
sations in Washington. Their political committees do most of the jobs 
familiar to British party workers. That is to say they employ paid 
political agents, organise voluntary workers, establish constituency and 
ward organisations, conduct door-to-door canvassing, and arrange meet- 
ings on behalf of the candidates. they endorse—whether Democratic or 
Republican. The C.I:O. created this type of political auxiliary at the 
time it was founded“in 1936, and while the A.F. of L. only followed 
suit later it is now equally active. The work of the political action 
committees" is still in its relatively early stages of development, and 
except in certain areas it has not yet had a great influence on the 
long-established party machines, but in a number of elections it has 
played a significant part in persuading industrial workers to vote for 
the union-endorsed ticket. 

In the past, disunity has weakened the political impact of the 
unions. They only found common national agreement for the first time 
in 1952 when they supported the Democrats. It is true that this new 
political unity of the American labour movement did not prevent 
General Eisenhower from polling a majority of the popular vote last 
November, but the detailed results show an impressive tally for 
Governor Stevenson in most of the industrial areas where the unions 
were able to deliver the votes of their members. It is not surprising 
that the American unions should lean towards the Democrats when 
they owe so much to Roosevelt and Truman. But of course they have 
never been permanently and organically linked to one political party, 
though it may well be that in the not too distant future they may 
move to a position which is not unlike that occupied by the British 
unions. At the moment, however, their outlook in politics is still 
dominated by the philosophy of Samuel Gompers. This philosophy— 
laid down over a half a century ago—was that labour should make no 
permanent alliances, but always pursue the policy of rewarding its 
friends and defeating its enemies. This advice was based on the recogni- 
tion of a necessity—as most good advice usually is—that under the 
American two-party system as it has operated up to recently, unions 
must be free to vote for Democrats in one place and Republicans in 
another. Otherwise, in many areas they would be unable to exercise any 
effective influence in local politics. 


A Slow Process of Realignment 

The American political parties, however, are undergoing a slow 
process of realignment; a realignment that began to look more obvious 
in the South during the recent elections. The old coalitions of regional, 
racial, and economic groups, which have been the basis of the 
Democratic and Republican Parties since the nineteenth century, seem 
to be giving way to new alliances and the parties appear to be taking 
on shapes which begin to look more like the British parties, with the 
principal support of the Democrats coming from organised labour, 
Negroes, other lower income groups and the intellectuals, and that of 
the Republicans from the middle and upper income groups, profes- 
sional classes, and rural communities. These changes may provide a new 
role for the American unions in their political activities. 

In my view, there is no possibility of the American unions forming 
a Labour Party. This is, I think, impossible for a variety of reasons. 
One of the most important is that the voting strength of the industrial 
workers is a long way from constituting a majority; it is proportionately 
smaller than in Britain because there are relatively fewer of them. 
This means the American unions can only be politically effective in 
alliance with other groups, and that alliance is more easily established 
inside an existing party. It must be remembered that creating a 
political party is far more difficult in a country like America, where the 
sheer scale of politics spread over a vast territory, through forty- 
eight states each with different laws, customs, habits, and political 
behaviour patterns, defies comparison with a settled, homogeneous 
political community like that of Britain. 

There is, however, a possibility that the unions will gradually 
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exercise more and more influence inside the Democratic Party, and 
if they seize their opportunity to put new life into the decaying 
Democratic political machines in the large industrial centres they could 
become a dominant group. Whether this will happen is still in the 
realm of speculation. But if the Republicans allow the economic con- 
ditions of America to deteriorate during the next few years so as 
to threaten the economic security of the industrial worker, then the 
unions are bound to expand their political efforts and become more 
solidly attached to the Democratic Party. 

But the role of the American unions in the future must to some 


extent be affected by whether the two main federations are able to heal 


the division which has existed since some of the most important unions 
in the A.F. of L. broke away to form the rival Congress of Industrial 
Organisations in 1936 It has often been suggested that when Mr. 
William Green, the aged President of the A.F. of L., and Mr. Philip 
Murray, the President of the C.1.0., retired, the way would be open 
for the amalgamation of the two organisations. By an astonishing turn 
of fate, both of these men died within a month of the election of 
General Eisenhower, and both organisations had to find new leaders as 
they entered a new political era. * 

The American Federation of Labour chose its forceful Secretary- 
Treasurer, George Meany. This was no surprise, but in the C.1.O. the 
succession was less certain. Murray’s choice was known to be his vice- 
president, Allan Haywood, an ex-Yorkshire miner, but it was clear 
that Mr. Haywood would not have an easy passage to the presidency 
of the organisation, as it was well known that Mr. Walter Reuther, 
the ambitious, youthful, politically-minded leader of the United 
Automobile Workers, America’s largest union, coveted the post. In 
the event a fierce and bitter battle took place, which Reuther narrowly 
won. So the two organisations now have new leaders, both of whom 
are known to be extremely politically conscious. 

Soon after they took office, the two new presidents made statements 
calling for joint discussions to settle the question of unity. These talks 
have now started. Though it is a general axiom of labour organisations 
that disunity is the most deadly of all sins, it is almost certainly true 
that the creation of the C.I.O. helped rather than hindered the develop- 
ment of the American labour movement for two reasons: one, that it 
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jerked the A.F. of L. out of its complacency quicker than anything 
else could have done, and, two, that once the break had been made 
the C.I.O. simply had to succeed, and a far greater effort was put 
into organising it than might otherwise have been the case. Then the 
competition between the two organisations has had beneficial as well 
as undesirable results, though the time has. now come when it is 
obvious the two bodies have so much in common there is little point 
any longer in remaining separate. In theory there is every reason why 
the two organisations should amalgamate. The membership of both 
organisations want to see them united and the differences which led 
to the split sixteen years ago have now largely disappeared. The 
A.F. of L. is no longer composed only of craft unions, but includes 
today unions of all types. Many of the old craft unions have them- 
selves changed their character, partly because of the influence of the 
competition of the C.I.O. unions, and partly because—as a result of 
modern industrial conditions—they no longer confine themselves to 
organising skilled men. In terms of policy and general attitude there 
is now little to choose between the C.1.0. and the A.F. of L. Perhaps 
the C.I.O. has slightly younger leaders and has been more ready to 
engage in political activities and to tie itself to the Democrats than 
has the A.F. of L. : : 

However, before the two organisations can be fused into one, such 
problems as the distribution of power, jurisdiction of the unions and 
the future staffs have to be settled. It will not be easy to find solutions 
to these and a number of other delicate questions. Who is to make 
the concessions? \ 

The A.F. of L., which is the older and twice the size of the C.I.0., 
has tended to take the attitude that it was the duty of the prodigal son 
simply to come home. This attitude has now been modified under its 
new leader, but whether it will be willing to agree to the family being 
reunited on the terms demanded by the C.I.O. is an open question. 
The outcome of the present talks may well be to register no agreement. 
Failure to find an immediate concord will disappoint the majority of 
American trade unionists, but if the concrete problems are clarified 
these talks will have served a useful purpose and taken the two 
organisations a step nearer a united trade union movement. 

—Third Programme 


Jericho before Joshua 


By KATHLEEN M. KENYON 


O most people the name Jericho immediately brings to mind 

the story of its capture by the Israelites under Joshua. 

Archaeologists have devoted much attention to the examina- 

tion of evidence bearing on the biblical story, and it is one 
of the objects of the present expedition to throw more light on the 
problem. But the story of Jericho stretches back thousands of years 
before the coming of the Israelites in the second half of the second 
millennium, and it is with these very early stages in its history that 
the expedition has been particularly concerned this year. 

The great interest of excavating in the Near East is that from this 
area have spread the great developments in human progress from which 
our civilisation is ultimately derived. We can realise that, when we 
compare what was happening in, for instance, Britain and Palestine at 
any given time. Between 3000 and 2000 B.c., people in Britain were 
living in primitive settlements, and were simple farmers and pastoralists. 
That same period is that of the great Early Bronze Age civilisation 
of Palestine, in which men lived in walled cities and had an urban 
social and economic organisation, while in neighbouring countries, if 
not.in Palestine itself, writing, legal systems, mathematics, and many 
other such intellectual developments were already firmly established. 
It was another 2,000 years before this stage was reached in Britain. 

The Early Bronze Age city of Jericho has long been known, though 
our own excavations have done something to show the complexity of 
its history. We know now, for instance, that the city walls were rebuilt 
or repaired no less than sixteen times in the course of their 1,000 years 
of existence. But even the earliest of these city walls crowns a mound 
which had already been raised high above the natural rock by the 
accumulated debris of previous human occupation. The fact that this 


very much earlier occupation underlay the Early Bronze Age city was 
first discovered by Professor John Garstang, of Liverpool University, in 
1935. He found that there had been a long stage of settlement in the 
Neolithic Period, and during this period the ruins of one series of houses 
built on top of another had resulted, in the area in which he was digging, 
in the accumulation of about sixteen feet of debris. Owing to the great 


depth at which these remains lay, he was able to penetrate them only ° 


in a restricted area, and it was one of the objects of our expedition 
to investigate them further, for they are of very great interest. 

The emergence of the Neolithic way of life was perhaps the greatest 
of many great developments in human progress which originated in 
the Near East, for it lies at the root of all progress towards civilisation. 
For hundreds of thousands of years, men had lived a nomadic life in 
small groups. It was only with the cultivation of grain and the domes- 
tication of animals that settled life became practicable: and only when 
men had settled down in one place, with reasonable assurance of 
economic necessities, did they have the leisure to develop arts and 


crafts. Only then, too, could they make technological discoveries which . 


gradually provided for the amenities of life and made possible the 
further great steps towards civilisation. ; 
The main characteristics of the Neolithic way of life, therefore, are 
a permanent settlement, a developing agriculture, and the appearance 
of arts and crafts. The settlements are self-sufficient units. Local pro- 
ducts still suffice the needs of the inhabitants. The possibilities of 
using metal for tools and weapons, which involved trade to obtain the 
ores, and which was the next great step forward, had not yet been 
discovered. Archaeologists have long realised that the area in which 
the Neolithic way of life developed, probably about 7,000 years ago, 
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was the Near East. Here are found the wild grains 


strains were developed, and archaeological investi- 


and breeds of animals from which the domesticated 


gations have shown that it was from this direction 
that the new discoveries spread across Europe. But 
the early stages of this development are still 
obscure, and it is already clear that Jericho is going 
to throw much light upon them. For instance, 
although at Jericho we have a series of houses 
with a highly developed architecture, it is yet so 
early a settlement that the invention of the manu- 
facture of pottery, one of the earliest of man’s 
crafts, had not yet been made. The Jericho settle- 
ment must therefore lie very near the beginning of 
Neolithic life. 

The site of Jericho is, in fact, clearly a very 
favourable one for the early development of per- 
manent occupation. At the foot of the ancient 
mound, the Tell, emerges a copious perennial 
spring, which irrigates the fertile oasis of modern 
Jericho. As long as it is watered, the soil and climate 
of the Jordan valley produces vegetation of tropical 
luxuriance; without it the valley is a desert of 
glaring whiteness,,a contrast which is forcibly 
brought home as one flies over Jericho. The bright 
green of the oasis is sharply defined from the 
barren surrounding plain, bordered by the towering 
mountains of Judah and Moab. At Jericho, there- 
fore, primitive agriculturists and breeders of stock 
would have everything in their favour, for they 
would not have to depend on uncertain seasonal 


The town wall of Neolithic Jericho, which is the earliest town wall ever dis- 

covered. The curved wall in the foreground is even earlier, and may represent 

the translation into mud brick of the temporary shelters of the nomadic 
ancestors of Jericho’s first settlers 


rains to be sure of their food. From the time of Professor Garstang’s 
excavations, and his discovery of this very early type of occupation, 
Jericho has taken its place among the very restricted number of sites 
in the Near East in which archaeologists have believed that the 
origins of setiled life were to be found. But the discoveries of our two 
seasons’ excavations have already shown us that the developments at 
Jericho were remarkable indeed, and lead us to believe that, presumably 
owing to its favourable position, it far out-distanced its competitors. 
Our first surprise was to discover the extent of the Neolithic settle- 
ment. Professor Garstang’s finds were made at the north-east end of 
the site, probably near the original source of the spring. The early 
stages of Neolithic development would obviously be small villages, and 
it was presumed that Neolithic Jericho was a small settlement round 
the spring. But early i in our first season’s work we found the same type 
of Neolithic house‘in the centre of the west side of the Tell, some 
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Remains of the Neolithic settlement at Jericho (bottom left), which were buried beneath many 
feet of debris of subsequent occupations. The men on the right are standing on the level of the 


Early Bronze Age settlement, about 2,000 B.c. 


400 feet away, and it may well have extended as far again to the 
southern limits of the Tell. Settled life must indeed have developed 
rapidly to produce a community of this size. 

Our finds are gradually enabling us to build up a picture of the life 
of this early community. I think that the first thing which impresses 
one is the remarkable development of architecture. The houses are far 
removed from the flims¥ huts which must have been used by the not-so- 
far-distant ancestors of the population before they settled down by the 
spring. In fact, they are as well built and solid as any that are built 
today in the traditional local material of mud brick. The very bricks 
themselves are interesting. They are not made in moulds, as are those 
from the Early Bronze Age to the present day, but by hand. In shape 
they resemble a flattened cigar, and on the surface the brickmaker 
formed a herringbone pattern with impressions of his two thumbs, for 
he had already realised that such hollows were needed (like the depres- 
sions in the centre of our modern bricks) to enable the mortar to grip 
and thus to bind adjoining bricks firmly together. The walls thus formed 
are exceptionally solid, as we well realise when we have to cut through 
one in the course of excavation. The rooms they enclose are rectangular 
and regularly laid out, with impressively wide doorways. One of the 
most striking things is the finish of the floors and walls. The floors are 
covered with a fine lime plaster, which continues straight up the walls, 
and the surface of the floors and walls are highly polished, often over 
a reddish or yellow pigment. It certainly gives one the impression that 
the Neolithic occupants were house-praud. 

In one area we have discovered some seven phases of structures of 


the one on the left is decorated with 
bands of black paint 


Three portrait skulls found at Jericho: 
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this sort, one built on top of another as the earlier fell into ruins. It 
would appear that the rooms were grouped round courtyards, for in 
each phase one area seems to have served this purpose. In the courtyard 
were fireplaces and various storage bins, and the level of the courtyard 
tended to rise gradually above the level of the adjacent houses, with the 
accumulation of ashes and mud, One of the most interesting structures 
we have found appeared to be a small shrine. At one end of this room 
was a niche in the wall and at its base a rough stone forming a pedestal. 
Not far away was a stone, a volcanic rock and therefore not native to 
the immediate district, carefully chipped to form a short pillar which 
exactly fitted on to the pedestal. This looks very much like a cult object 
and suggests that the inhabitants were already finding the need for some 
representation of supernatural powers. 

As utensils the inhabitants used stone bowls, carefully ground out of 
white limestone. Doubtless they also had containers of skin and wood, 
which have not survived. They ground their grain in heavy stone querns, 
of a shape peculiar to Jericho. For implements they had knives, arrow- 
heads, sickle-blades and awls chipped from flint, some of which are 
most delicately worked. We have found many remains of animal bones, 
and when these have been examined by experts we shall be able to tell 
what animals they had domesticated. Altogether, the remains suggest a 
very prosperous community. It is always hazardous to guess at the 
numbers of the population from the buildings excavated, for there are 
so many unknown factors. As yet we know far too little even about the 
size of the settlement to make any attempt, but there is enough evidence 
to show that the group must have been quite a big one. 

At the very end of last season we found evidence, too, that the Jericho 
of the period was not just an inorganic mass of houses, but had pro- 
gressed a long way towards becoming a community. This was suggested 
by our discovery of a massive town wall, of which a length of thirty 
feet has now been uncovered, below the line of the Early Bronze 
Age city walls in the centre of the west brow of the mound. It was con- 
structed of massive stones, against an earth backing. The largest of the 
stones was three feet by five feet across its face and there were many 
others almost equally large. All must have been quarried and brought 
from the foot of the mountains, at least half a mile away. This was not 
work casually undertaken by individual householders, but that of an 
organised community, perhaps under the leadership and direction of a 
chief, though as to that we can only guess. Thus, at'a stage at which 
all other settlements so far known were small villages, Jericho had 
grown into a town, the earliest town yet discovered in the world. 

This is certainly not the beginning of the history of Jericho. The 
excavation of these intricate and highly interesting levels is a slow 
business, and only in a very few places have we touched bed-rock. These 
few soundings have, however, shown us that there are at least two phases 
earlier than the town wall. It is very interesting that the earliest struc- 
tures are built with curved walls. These may be the translation into 
mud brick of the temporary shelters and tents to which the first settlers 
had been accustomed in their earlier nomadic existence. 

The history of early Jericho is thus gradually unfolding, and we 
hope that in subsequent years’ work we may be able to obtain a really 
clear picture of all the various stages. But our truly outstanding dis- 


The Fall of 


By STEVEN 


N Greece nowadays you must never start upon a new enterprise 
on a Tuesday. It is the unluckiest day of all the week., Not every 
Greek in the towns can tell you why this is so; but the peasants 
all know that it was on a Tuesday, May 29, 1453, that Constanti- 
nople fell to the infidel. The superstition shows how deep a wound was 
made in the national consciousness of the Greeks by the loss of the 
imperial city. In the east, memories are long and five centuries pass 
quickly. There are shepherds on the Greek hills who still sing songs 
that lament the great disaster; and during all the intervening years 
there have been few Greeks who have not at some time dreamed of the 
day when the Christian Emperor should return in state through the 
Golden Gate of Constantinople and ride in triumph to the Church of 
Holy Wisdom. 
Anniversaries are usually double-sided. The Turks may well cele- 
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covery was left to be made at the very end of this season. We had 
found various bits of human skeletons, mostly apparently buried beneath 
the floors of houses and in a dismembered condition. We had cleared 
them all very carefully and preserved the bones for anatomical report, 
in so far as their very fragile condition allowed, but we really were 
getting rather blasé about them. So when the top of a skull appeared 
in the edge of one of our squares below two layers of typical plastered 
floors, we were not particularly excited by it. Making holes in the edge 
of an excavated area and spoiling the tidy straight face is in any case a 
major sin in archaeological digging, and the measured sectional drawing 
of the layers of soil had not yet been made. So the skull was left where 
it was for nearly a month. I finished the sectional drawing several 
days after digging had stopped, cn the day before we were all due 
to leave Jericho. Then Peter Parr, the man in charge. of the site, set to 
work to get the skull out and I went off to draw another area. In 
due course he came to me to report that it seemed to be encased in 
clay, which sounded rather like the way that one heard, as a child, 
that gipsies cooked hedgehogs. I told him to carry on very carefully, 
and that evening he appeared with a most astonishing object. It was a 
skull, but the whole of the lower part, from the level of the temples, 
had been covered with plaster modelled in a most life-like representa- 
tion of human features. It was unbelievable to be looking at an obvious 
portrait of a man who had lived some 7,000 years ago. The find did not 
stop there, for two more skulls were visible in the cavity behind. When 
these were removed we could see three more behind them, and eventu- 
ally yet another beyond those. So we ended up, five days after the dig 
should have finished, with an enormous hole in the tidy straight face 
of our square, and a family group of seven of these astonishing skulls. 

We all felt as we saw them that they were real portraits. There are 
general resemblances which presumably indicate the main facial char- 
acteristics of the men of the period, but they have undoubted individual 
traits. The eyebrows, lids, ears, noses, and mouths are all carefully 
moulded and the features are fine and delicate, particularly the noses, 
while the mouths are rather prim. The eyes are inset with shells, in 
six cases with a species of cockle shell, always in two leaves, with a 
vertical slit to indicate the pupils. The seventh skull has eyes of cowry 
shells. These skulls are unique in every way. Professor Garstang found 
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a head modelled completely in plaster, but it was a flat disk and had - 


none of the amazing lifelike character of these heads. 

As we found them, the skulls had obviously been discarded, for they 
lay in a tumbled heap. We can only guess at their significance. The 
loving attention to details in the modelling of the features suggests as 
the most probable explanation that they are the skulls of venerated 
ancestors whose features their descendants had endeavoured to per- 


petuate in this way. Their religious significance is thus remarkable. But - 


perhaps more remarkable still is their place in the history of art, as the 
earliest known portrait heads, standing at the beginning of the long line 
of portrait sculpture which leads through Sumerian and Egyptian to the 
great achievements of Greek art. 

The surprises of Jericho are never ending, and we hope to continue 
the excavations next year and to make more equally remarkable addi- 
tions to human history.—Third Programme - 


Byzantium’ 
RUNCIMAN 


brate this quincentenary with pride; for Sultan Mehmet the Conqueror, 
when he captured the city, was fulfilling an ambition that had been 
foremost in Moslem minds since the days of the Prophet himself; and 
he gave to the Ottoman dynasty a capital worthy of its imperial 
destiny. But though the Greeks need feel no shame in the story of the 
last, tragic, and heroic days of Christian Constantinople, yet they cannot 
but be wistful and sad when they remember the end of that long and 
splendid chapter in their history. The Later Roman Empire, which 
historians usually call the Byzantine Empire, has seldom been regarded 
kindly by western Europeans, who when they think of the glories of 
Greece limit their thoughts to the fifth century before Christ and 
dismiss all subsequent periods as decadent or irrelevant; and their 
influence has sometimes tended to make the Greeks themselves despise 
their Byzantine past. But, outside of sophisticated circles in Athens, 


* Second of a group of three talks to mark the quincentenary of the fall of Byzantium, 
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Byzantium is still a real force in Greece. The little Byzantine churches 


_round which so many villages cluster are an essential part of the 


Greek landscape. The Holy Virgin and the saints play as intimate a 
role in the villagers’ lives as ever did. the gods and nymphs of the 
past. The Orthodox Church, with its Byzantine traditions, still gives 
the Greek peoples their main spiritual strength. 

The Byzantine Empire was legally the Roman Empire. Constantine 
XI, who fell at the walls of his capital in 1453, was the lawful heir 
of Augustus Caesar. And Byzantium never forgot its Roman heritage, 
from which it derived its title to oecumenical empire. But, however 
much they might call themselves Romans, the Byzantines were essen- 
tially Greek. The half of the old Roman world that survived the 
invasions of the fifth century after Christ was the eastern half, where 
since the days of Alexander the Great the international language had 
been Greek and culture had been Hellenistic, that is to say, Greek 
enriched by influences from the ancient civilisations of the Orient. 
Christianity had been born in the east; and the main work of the 
early Church Fathers was to express it in Greek philosophical terms. 
When the western half of the old Empire disintegrated, the eastern 
was left, Hellenistic and Christian. In Egypt and Syria there was a 
nationalistic undercurrent which expressed itself in heresy and the use 
of the vernacular; but after those two provinces had been lost to 


Islam, the Empire that remained was definitely Greek. The Latin. 


language, which at first had been spoken by the governing classes 
at Constantinople itself, was forgotten. Racially the Byzantines were 
of mixed origins. Anatolia and even Greece itself had never known 
racial purity; and in the Byzantine era any immigrant who was ready 
to accept the Emperor, the Orthodox Church, and the Greek tongue 


was fully admitted as a citizen. 
f 


Undying Greek Culture - 

But the cultural descent was unbroken. Every Byzantine saw himself 
as the compatriot of Homer and of Plato and of the Greek Fathers of 
the Church. As time wore on, the Empire became more and more 
emphatically Greek. In the last two centuries of its life, when the 
hinterland of Anatolia and the Balkans were lost, it was reduced to 
the Greek peninsula and coast-lands where Greek colonies had 
flourished for immemorial ages; and, perhaps because the future looked 
so dim, the consciousness of the great Greek past was never more 
vivid. Even the name Hellene was revived, after a long oblivion when 
it had been used only to describe a pre-Christian pagan or a man of 
the little province of Hellas. Right up to its fall Constantinople was 
not only the imperial capital, but a Greek city, the last great independ- 
ent centre of the old, undying Greek culture. 

With the fall of Constantinople Greek civilisation passed into 
captivity, and the whole Greek world went into mourning. The death 
of the Emperor at the breach in the walls, and the transformation. of 
the Church of Holy Wisdom into a mosque, were symbols of the end 
of the old order. Such symbols are needed in history to mark the 
changing eras. Yet the historian who looks back over the ages will 
see the fall of Constantinople as an event that had long been inevitable; 
and even the Byzantines of the time knew that only a miracle could 
save them from the coming doom. In the melancholy climate of the 
Bosphorus the Greeks lost something of their natural gaiety. So many 
dangérs had threatened to overwhelm them that for centuries past they 
had lost confidence in the future. Their prophecies, hidden in mysteri- 
ous books or in old inscriptions, all told them that the end of the 
Empire was certain; and though a few still believed in miracles, most 
of them had no hope; which made their heroism during the dreadful 
siege all the more tremendous. 

The decline of Byzantium had begun some four centuries before 
with the Turkish invasions of Anatolia, which coincided with threats 
from the west, the political ambitions of the Normans, and the economic 
ambitions of the Italian maritime republics. The Crusades, launched 
to save the Christian east, resulted only in the embarrassment of 
Byzantium and enmity between eastern and western Christendom. The 
tragedy of the year 1204, when westerners, pledged to fight the infidel, 
turned instead against the great Christian city, which was passing 


_ through a period of misgovernment, and captured and pillaged it, made 


its ultimate surviyal impossible. We need not dwell on the shameful 
story of that sack, when so many treasures of the ancient world perished 
at Frankish hands. ‘ Even the Turks’, said the contemporary historian 
Nicetas, with a rare prophetic sense, ‘ would have been more merciful ’. 
In fact Byzantium survived in exile, and in half a century recovered 
its capital. But the harm was done. Byzantium was never again the 
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great Empire of the East, but a petty state struggling against enemies 
on every front, strong Slav kingdoms in the Balkans, vigorous and 
ruthless Italians on the seas, and the growing might of the Turks in 
Anatolia. It was powerless to prevent the Turks from crossing into 
Europe, ninety-nine years before the ultimate disaster. Before the four- 
teenth century was ended Turkish armies had reached the Danube, 
and Constantinople was an isolated Christian outpost. It is less remark-~ 
able that it fell in 1453 than that it survived for so long. 

There were some amongst the Greeks who wondered far-sightedly 
whether the Turkish conquest would, after all, be so disastrous. When 
the time came, pride and patriotism made them join in the desperate 
battle; but its outcome at least ended a long death-agony. Increasingly, 
ever since 1204, the Greeks had fallen under different alien masters, 
Turks, Slavs, Italians, and Franks. Greek independence was precariously 
maintained only in Constantinople, Trebizond, and the Peloponnese. 
The price of help from the west was the submission of the Orthodox 
Church to Rome, a thing intolerable to the Greek people, however 
much the Emperors might be willing to accept it. But even if that 
price were paid, there was no guarantee that western help would be 
efficient, while it would do nothing for the Greeks that were already 
under the rule of westerners. ‘Better the Sultan’s turban than the 
Cardinal’s hat’, cried the great noble, Lucas Notaras, a few months 
before the siege began, echoing the words of a twelfth-century 
Patriarch, Michael; better, that is, to lose political independence than 
the spiritual independence which alone keeps a people alive. And there 
were practical reasons for his preference. The Greeks of Constantinople 
might accept Rome; but would even the influence of the Patriarch 
serve to convince the Greeks of Trebizond that they must do the same? 
Or the Greeks who were already under Turkish rule? The Turkish 
conquest would mean political servitude, but at least it would mean 
the reunion of the Greek people, under the Orthodox Church. 

So it turned out. The conquering Sultan Mehmet bore no animosity 
against the Greeks. He had Greek friends, Greeks in his court and his 
government; he was himself by birth largely Greek. He was no narrow 
nationalist. Once Constantinople was his by right of conquest, and 
once his soldiers had been rewarded by pillage, he was ready to be 
generous. He summoned the Greek philosopher-ecclesiastic, George 
Scholarius Gennadius, and bade him assume the patriarchal throne. 
To Gennadius was entrusted the task of reorganising all the Greeks 
and Orthodox throughout the Sultan’s dominions into one millet, one 
community that was autonomous in all that concerned itself alone. The 
Patriarch was at its head, responsible to the Sultan for its political 
behaviour and to God for its spiritual welfare. The Turkish conquests 
spread on; and soon the whole Greek world was reunited again, except 
for a few islands from which the Venetians were never dislodged. 
Constantinople, which had lain half desolate in its last Christian days, 
hummed with new activity. Many Turks came to settle there, but many 
Greeks too. Commerce revived, and wealth, such as they had not known 
for centuries, poured into the hands of the Greeks. In terms of purely 
material prosperity the Greek people were better off than before the 
conquest; and the Orthodox Faith was left intact as a binding force. 


A Heavy Price to Pay 

But the price was heavy. Political servitude is hard to bear; and it 
seldom brings out the best human qualities. The Greeks were dependent 
now upon the caprices of an infidel sovereign. Gennadius himself scon 
resigned from the patriarchate, hating to serve even so tolerant and 
reasonable a master as the Conqueror. The Christians suffered endless 
humiliations and arbitrary exactions. Their shrines were one by one 
taken away from them to become mosques, their children to become 
janissaries. There was no absolute guarantee of security or even of 
justice. Under the first great sultans, life was not intolerable; but 
when the Ottoman governmental machine began to break down, the 
Christians could live only by bribery and intrigue. But at the same 
time the great Greek families of Constantinople began to take a larger 
share in the government of the Ottoman Empire; and they began to 
hope that some day soon the Sultanate would collapse and it would 
be possible for them to take over the whole administration and so 
revive Byzantium. The longed-for day never came. When at last these 
neo-Byzantines were ready to strike, in the early nineteenth century, 
it was too late; the disruptive forces of nationalism were too strong. 

The Ottoman Empire was not to be succeeded by another empire. 
The War of Greek Independence ended in the liberation only of the 
Greek peninsula. Constantinople was never to be Greek again; and the 

(continued on page 934) 
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NEWS DIARY 


May 27-June 3 


Wednesday, May 27 
H.M. the Queen attends luncheon given by 
the Parliaments of the Commonwealth in 
estminster Hall 
M. Paul Reynaud, French Prime Minister- 
designate, fails to secure vote of confi- 
dence in National Assembly 
French troops in Indo-China abandon out- 
post of Yen Vih, 25 miles south of Hanoi 


Thursday, May 28 

President Eisenhower states that he does not 
share Senator Taft’s views on the United 
States’ relations with her allies in Korea 

Members of the South Korean National 
Assembly criticise the latest United 
Nations proposal for ending the deadlock 
in the talks at Panmunjom 

Russia abolishes Soviet Control Commission 
in Germany and appoints a High Com- 
missioner 

The Rev. Michael Scott deported from 
Nyasaland 


° 

Friday, May 29 

Final rehearsal of Coronation. ceremony 
held in Westminster Abbey 

War Office announces that East Africa is to 
become a separate military command. 
Lieutenant-General Sir George Erskine 
appointed Commander-in-Chief 

Communists in Korea suffer ‘ outstanding 
defeat’ in attacks on British positions on 
western front 


Saturday, May 30 

Secretary of State for War congratulates 
United Kingdom troops in Korea on their 
successful action against Communists 

Mr. Anthony Eden to fly to United States 
for a third operation 


Egyptian police arrest thirty people in Suez 
Canal Zone 


Sunday, May 31 : 

Religious services in. preparation for the 
Coronation held throughout the United 
Kingdom and Commonwealth 

Mr. Frederick Crawford, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Seychelles 
Islands, appointed deputy Governor of 
Kenya 


Monday, June 1 

Message received in London from Colonel 
Hunt, leader of British Everest Expedi- 
tion, states that E. P. Hillary and the 
Sherpa Tensing reached the summit of 
Everest on May 29 

Coronation Honours List published 


Tuesday, June 2 

Coronation of H.M. Queen Elizabeth II in 
Westminster Abbey. Her Majesty broad- 
casts from Buckingham Palace (see page 
915) 

The Queen sends message of congratulation 
to British Everest Expedition 


Wednesday, June 3 
Conference of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers opens in London 


The Queen drives through north-east 
London 
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Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II, accompanied by His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, leaving The Queen, 
Buckingham Palace in the State Coach for her Coronation in Westminster Abbey on June 2 w 


The State Coach passing through Piccadilly Circus as the newly-crowned Queen drove in magnificent Part of the 
Pageantry back to Buckingham Palace after the ceremony f 
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1 by the Bishop of Durham and the Bishop of Bath and Wells, The Crowning: the Archbishop of Canterbury holding aloft the Crown of St. Edward before 
procession from the west door of the Abbey to the theatre placing it on the head of Queen Elizabeth II 


=, 


ee ON — 
wd thronging the Mall after the illumimations had been switched on A view across the Thames at Hungerford Bridge during the firework display which was held 
by the Queen at nightfall on Coronation night on the South Bank 
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(continued from page 931) 
growth of Turkish nationalism in the twentieth century meant the end 
of the age-long Greek colonies in Asia Minor. But the work of 
Gennadius is not to be despised. The dream of his successors that 
Byzantium could return in all its glory remained a dream. But the 
rallying of the Greek people round the Church gave them a spiritual 
strength that carried them through the dark centuries; and though 
modern Greece is not Byzantium, she owes much to the long survival 


of the Byzantine ideal. 


The fall of Constantinople, whose quincentenary we now remember, 
has therefore this threefold aspect. For the Turks it was the culmination 
of Moslem ambition, the proof that empire had now passed to the 
Ottomans. To the Greeks it was the end of a chapter, telling a story 
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that had been full of splendour but that was moving through deepening 


melancholy to a relentless doom.-It was also the beginning of a 
new chapter, whose pages are obscure and lowly; but they tell of the 
obstinate survival of the proud, rich spirit of Greece. There was a twist 
at the end of the tale; for the chapter does not end, as its authors 
intended, with the rebirth of Byzantium, but with the birth of modern 
Greece. Byzantium itself is no more, Constantinople is no longer a 
capital; neither emperor nor sultan reigns there now; and the Church 


of Holy Wisdom is neither cathedral nor mosque but a museum. 


Nothing could be more symbolic. Nevertheless, on this anniversary not 
only the Greeks but all the inheritors of Christian civilisation should 
think with gratitude of the Empire that was overthrown 500 years 
ago.—Third Programme 


Letters to the Editor ‘ 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


The Boredom of Fantasy 


Sir,—Mr. Arthur Koestler’s admirable dis- 
cussion of science fiction, ‘The Boredom of 
Fantasy’, stressed the weaknesses of that art 
form without doing full justice to its strength. It 
is perfectly true, as he suggests, that many of its 
productions merely project human nature be- 
yond the stratosphere, so that we.are shown 
creatures of preposterous appearance and 
incredible powers advertising the results of their 
industries and boosting the glories of their un- 
earthly homes like so many cosmic Babbitts. 
On the other hand some of its authors seek, with 
interesting and suggestive results, to imagine 
types of mentality different from our own; some 
of them akin to the strange E.S.P. powers now 
being investigated by the psychologist. 

Science fiction moreover lends itself admirably 
to social purposes: it has produced, for example, 
some stimulating examples of ‘ Utopography ’. 
It has been outstandingly successful as a field 
for satirical study: a product of our own 
islands which preceded the present transatlantic 
science-fiction boom,-the late Eimar O’Duffy’s 
Spacious Adventures of the Man in the Street, 
is probably the best satire since Gulliver. 

In science fiction, outwardly secular if not 
anti-religious, there has been a curious redis- 
covery of traditional religious beliefs, so that the 
superhuman heroes are endowed with powers 
strikingly similar to those which the Roman 
Catholic Church attributes to the Saints or the 
Blessed Dead. It has created a strange demono- 
logy, and has a trick of representing the non- 
terrestrial universe as a sort of large-scale 
annexe, completed with all the latest improve- 
ments which mechanisation can give, to Dante’s 
Inferno.—Yours, etc., 


Burgh Heath I. O. EvANs 


Sir,—Mr. Koestler lumps together widely 
different aspects of. science fiction from the 
classics to the comics and offers a judgment on 
the whole—which is rather like quoting Shake- 
speare and a Christmas cracker jingle and calling 
them poetry. Such treatment can only be mis- 
leading. 

For instance, I do not think it is either 
sufficient or accurate to say that science fiction is 
a typical product of the atomic age. It might 
be right to say that the development of atomic 
power may make space travel possible and there- 
fore explains the intense current interest in the 
subject of space travel, but that is an entirely 
different argument. In any case, science fiction 
is not limited to themes involving interplanetary 
exploration, and many writers are much more 
concerned with possible developments in the real 
world we know or which our children will know. 

In his preface to Last and First Men the late 


Olaf Stapledon, an outstanding science-fiction 
writer, says: ‘For one thing at least is almost 
certain about the future, namely, that very much 
of it will be such as we would call incredible’. 
It is this incredibility that science-fiction writers 
try to project, and the criterion of their success, 
either as good entertainment or ‘ good art’, is 
not how fantastic but how convincing is their 
portrayal of human reaction to strange environ- 
ments. In this respect the science-fiction writer 
faces the same problem as the writer of any 
other fiction—to give the fictitious the 
semblance of truth. 

To quarrel about which books can be claimed 
to be science fiction and which cannot is un- 
profitable. When J. D. Beresford wrote The 
Hampdenshire Wonder, forty years ago, it is 
certain that he did not think anyone would 
classify it as science fiction. And if Mr. Koestler 
says Brave New World is not science fiction then 
I say the Van Vogt he mentions is not science 
fiction either but science fantasy—an important 
difference which needs more space to explain 
than a letter permits. 

Science fiction is here and I believe it is here 
to stay, not as a mere curiosity but as a living 
branch of English literature that will get 
stronger and stronger as more and better writers 
realise the wonderful opportunities it offers not 
only to creative imagination but to artistic 
integrity.—Yours, etc., 


Addington HERBERT JONES 


Sir,—It would be a pity if Arthur Koestler’s 
talk on science fiction were to mislead anyone 
into thinking that this kind of writing meant 
nothing more than a sort of super cops-and- 
robbers. 

The main point at which science fiction aims 
is the opening of the imagination. Its starting- 
point is ‘What would happen if >?” As 
such, it has tremendous value in an age where 
increased speed of change makes every aid to 
faster adaptation of very real survival value. 
Perhaps the greatest gift for a statesman today 


is the imagination to see where established situa-_ 


tions offer an opening for reorganisation along 
improved lines, and this can be done only where 
he is able to reorientate in ways which do not 
take the established situation for granted. This 
ability to take nothing for granted, when occa- 
sion demands, has long been the distinguishing 
feature of science, and makes the title SORE 
fiction ’ doubly appropriate. 

Koestler’s criticism that this kind of erting 
is not literature, that the best stories are those 
which merely use the.‘ scientific’ material (future 
time, distant planets, etc.) as background, is a 
strange one. Surely it is ome’s criticism of the 
very worst type of science fiction, the comic- 


strip, serial-film variety, that .the ‘ scientific 
background is merely taken for granted, and that 
the whole interest lies in brute action which 
could equally well belong in the cops-and- 
robbers tradition. 

The best science fiction must always be that 
which succeeds in the difficult aim of suggesting 
paths which science might actually take, and 
embodying them in a narrative which explores 
the logical consequences of following those 
paths. And the more plausible these are—the- 
less they contradict reality as one knows it—the 
more powerful is the stimulus to the imagina- 
tion.—Yours, etc., 


London, N.7 J. C. Rowan 


Morocco 

Sir,—Mr. Rom Landau, who is well known as 
a propagandist for the Nationalists in Morocco, 
accuses me of being a propagandist for the 
French. In my talk.(THe LisTENER, May 7) I 
refrained from making contentious statements 
based on figures, knowing how difficult it is to 
strike a reasonable balance between Istiqlal figures 
and French ones—between, for instance, Mr. 
Landau’s figure of over 10,000 and the French 
figure of fewer than 2,000 Nationalists under 
arrest. But by any-computation the bulk of these 
must be townsmen. Undoubtedly, Nationalism is 
beginning to spread, with the spread of educa- 
tion, in the rural including the Berber areas. But 
it remains, as I said, essentially urban in 
character and inspiration. 

Equally, I refrained from engaging in juri- 
dical arguments about Moroccan sovereignty, 
knowing how easily these can be exploited to 
obscure political realities. The French, as I 
clearly said, must make ‘ concessions which safe- 
guard the Sultan’s sovereignty ’“—and jin my talk 
on Tunisia I suggested some specific forms which 
such concessions might take. But the real root 
of the problem is the incapacity of the Moroc- 
cans, at their present stage of evolution, to 
exercise their’ sovereignty effectively without 
French aid. In numerous conversations with 
Moroccan Nationalists, in French Morocco and 
out of it, lately and in the past, I have not once 
heard a practical plan put forward for the 
government of the country. If the Moroccans— 
and Mr. Landau—consider the French plan of 
reforms undemocratic, they have only to pro- 
duce a better alternative-——Yours, etc., 

London, W.2 Kgrvross 


Hellenism and the Modern World 
Sir,—Dr. Gilbert Murray’s Latin translation 
of a Hellenic phrase—‘ That man should help 
his fellow-man is man’s nearest approach to 
God ’—can hardly be regarded as true religien 
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and undefiled. To say so is an over-simplifica- 
tion of a great truth, namely, that religion, on 
the one hand, is service to the deity of our 
choice, and, on the other, to our neighbour. 
This view of religion, however, has become so 
popular as to be, in fact, the basis of a great 
political movement. Indeed, the last half-century 
has witnessed its growth as an_ alternative 
government in this country; and perhaps the 
historian of a later day will say that, whilst its 
avowed, aim has been the relief of suffering (of 
which, incidentally, it never has had the mono- 
poly), it has also shown its capacity to inflict 
suffering upon millions of its fellow-countrymen 
because of its political dogmas. But Dr. Murray 
claims that this so-called religion is almost inde~ 
pendent of dogma! Has he ever considered that 
the critics’ complaint, which he quotes, that this 
is an irreligious age is because the great majority 
today have turned away, one may perhaps think 
only temporarily, from the ancient religion in 
these islands, the doctrines of which are both 
few but also tested, in favour of political dogma 
—to the nation’s serious loss.—Yours, etc., 
Purley E. SKUSE 


The New Elizabethan Age 


Sir,—‘ British seamen went to the ends of the 
earth and, in Drake’s historic journey, for the 
first time sailed round it’. May I, with all re- 
spect, remind Miss Markham of that little ad- 
venture of Magellan and his chief surviving 
officer, the Basque Elcano? They left the 
Spanish shores on September 20, 1519; Magellan 
was killed in a fight with the natives near the 
Philippine Islands, but Elcano arrived in San- 
livear on September 6, 1522. He was the first 
captain to circumnavigate the globe, fifty-five 
years before Drake. ‘ A cada uno lo suyo’. 

Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.16 L. DE LA TORRE 


The Mermaid’s Curse on Doom Bar 
Sir,—I had no notion that there was such a 

variant of the Padstow Mermaid legend as that 

given by Mrs. Barbara Phillipson. Nor, though 
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I knew him for years, was plump, genial, and 
prosaic Dick Orchard the man I should have 
supposed to be the repository of a more detailed 
and picturesque version than that which I and, I 
have no doubt, generations of my forebears heard 
from our elders. But then, Dick Orchard, I 
believe, was a Port Isaac man, who may first 
have heard the legend from an even more pro- 
nounced ‘ stranger ’. 

In his Popular Romances of the West of 
England the indefatigable Robert Hunt, F.R.S., 
gives the legend of the Padstow ‘merrymaid’ 
and the Doom Bar substantially as I gave it in 
my talk (THE LisTENER, May 21) and in the 
volume on Cornwall in the County Books. The 
essential difference between the two versions is 
that the indigenous one starts with a picture 
of Padstow Harbour as one of the finest deep- 
water harbours in the kingdom until the fisher- 
man brought down upon it the mermaid’s curse. 
Such, but for the sand, it would be now, and 
north Cornwall would have the harbour of 
refuge it so woefully lacks. 

As things are, of the two Padstow life-boats 
—the latest and best of their kind—the larger 
one could not go on service at spring tides in 
the period an hour and a half before and after 
low water. She is then a prisoner of the sand. 
The smaller life-boat can put to sea at all states 
of tide, but she is designed for service in the 
harbour and not in a full gale at sea. However, 
should the call for the sea-going boat come 
during a full gale and when the spring tide is 
nearly at low water, I know my Padstow life- 
boatmen well enough not to be unduly disturbed 
by such a dark possibility.—Yours, etc., 

Truro, Cornwall CLAUDE BERRY 


‘The Poet’s Friend’ 


Sir,—I notice that in my poem ‘ The Poet’s 
Friend’ printed in THE LISTENER of May 21, 
the word ‘regard’ has been printed in the last 
verse instead of ‘reward’. This may well be my 
fault and if so, I here apologise, trusting this 
letter will serve as the necessary correction. 

Yours, etc., 


London, N.1 I. R. OrTON 
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Round the London Art Galleries 


Sir,—Mr. David Sylvester says, in THE 
LISTENER of May 28, that only three of the 
Venetian paintings from private collections now 
on show at Agnew’s have been exhibited within 
living memory. I should like to point out that 
No. 25 (not mentioned by Mr. Sylvester), the - 
portrait of Giovanni Borgherini and his tutor, 
here given to the Master of the Pitti Three Ages, 
which belongs to the Cook Collection, has been 
on indefinite loan, through the generosity of Sir 
Francis Cook, Bart, and the Cook Trustees, to 
Southampton Art Gallery, along with twenty- 
one other paintings from this notable source, for 
the past five years, and has been on show almost 
continuously. It will return to this gallery once 
more on the conclusion of the exhibition at 
Agnew’s.—Yours, etc., 

The Art Gallery 

Southampton 


M. A. PALMER 
Curator 


‘The Marquis de Sade’ 


Sir,—I am sorry that I failed to make clear 
to the perceptions of your reviewer the differ- 
ences in significance between the phrases ‘ writes 
well’ and ‘writes good English (or French)’. 
To re-employ comparisons already used in my 
book, Dickens and Balzac, to my judgment, 
write well, meaning that they have great power 
of animating characters and scenes, create a 
world in which one temporarily believes, and 
leave their individual imprint on nearly every 
page they signed. They both of them, still to my 
judgment, ‘ write really badly most of the time’, 
inasmuch as the choice of words, syntax, and 
euphony of their sentences compare poorly with 
those of the most elegant writers of prose in 
their respective languages. My judgment on de 
Sade is very similar; I think he is, within limits, 
a great writer, and I think he writes very in- 
elegant French. Had your reviewer stated that I 
considered Sade a great writer I should not have 
initiated this correspondence; but he alleges that 
I stated de Sade wrote good French (a very 
different matter); and there is no justification for 
this mis-statement.—Yours, etc., 

Haywards Heath GEOFFREY GORER 


Election Campaign in Italy 


Gonella, the secretary of the Christian Demo- 
crats, says for instance ‘it is not enough to vote 
for the centre, you must vote for the Christian 
Democrats’, De Gasperi has said several times: 
‘Vote for any party of the centre and you will 
be safe because you will preserve democracy’. 
While his party campaigns only against the left, 
De Gasperi himself campaigns against the two 
oppositions—left and right. While most of the 
other 6,000 candidates play up emotional motives 
—from Trieste to the ‘ dear, exiled’, from class 
warfare to our ‘ mission in civilising the world’ 
—De Gasperi sticks to a modest and realistic 
campaign which has already greatly enhanced 
his prestige and, in my opinion, greatly strength- 
ened his position. 

So, again, the personal trust in De Gasperi on 
the one hand and on the other the several good 
reasons for not voting for his party constitute 
one more puzzling feature of this election. An 
estimated 10,000,000 people will vote for the 
Christian Democrats. But De Gasperi needs 
several more million votes to make the new 
electoral law click. This law, only recently forced 
through parliament, automatically increases to 
sixty-four per cent. the majority of any party 
or group of parties that has received fifty per 
cent. plus one of the popular vote. In other 
words, it makes a bare majority into a working 
majority. It has been described as a law to keep 
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the Communists out of government, or to strip 
them of any chance of winning the election. 
This is not accurate. In the present Italian 
political situation, the Communists, even with 
their friends—but not allies—the Nenni Social- 
ists, are not likely to get a majority. This they 
openly admit. Nor are the two extreme right- 
wing parties, the Monarchists and the Neo- 
Fascists. The only group that has a chance of 
getting it, but only just a fair chance, is the 
centre group: Christian Democrats, Liberals, 
Republicans, and Social Democrats. In fact the 
prospects at the moment are: either the electoral 
law clicks and the De Gasperi coalition remains 
in power, or it does not. 

There is, of course, always the possibility of 
voting for one of the centre parties—as many 
undoubtedly will. But many others who would 
like to support either the Republicans, the 
Liberals, or the Social Democrats hesitate to do 
so because they fear that they will remain weak. 
If that happens, they say, my vote will only go, 
indirectly, to the Christian Democrats who, by 
the way, have proved before to be pretty ruthless, 
after the elections, with their smaller allies. 

I will mention only in passing a piece of 
electoral extravaganza: the Monarchist Party’s 
campaigning centred in Naples, where the leader 
of this party is also mayor of the town. ‘He was 
elected last year after an intense distribution 


of vouchers for four pounds of raw pasta and 
the promise of one new boat for each fisherman. 
As far as I could ascertain, this distribution has 
not yet started, but five restaurants have been 
opened where holders of the membership card 
of the party can have a free meal of cooked 
spaghetti; and there is much talk of a dis- 
tribution of shoes in pairs—one now and the 
other after the vote. The only snag, apparently, 
is that ex-King Umberto, though he has often 
received its leader, has. never officially endorsed 
the party. 

So there you have it: one more puzzle. After 
two weeks I had no difficulty in joining the 
chorus of the question: ‘Whom would you 
vote for? ’ The only frank advice which I could 
get was written by Gaetano Salvemini, in J/ 
Mondo: ‘Do not abstain. The anarchist abstains 
because he has no contact with our problems. 
Do not vote a blank paper. It would be gualun- 
quismo without any meaning. Do not vote for 
the Communists, nor their fellow-travellers, nor 
their stupid dupes. Do not vote for the Fascists 
nor the Monarchists nor the Christian Demo- 
crats. You are then left with the Liberals, the 
Republicans, and the Social Democrats. Hold 
your nose tight between your thumb and your 
first finger and vote for the list that offers the 
smallest number of suspect candidates ’. 

—Third Programme 
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Apple Cart’ 


By HESKETH PEARSON ~ 


T is always interesting to know why a man writes a particular book 

or play, and I once questioned Bernard Shaw on the subject. ‘I 

am the creature of circumstances’, he replied. ‘If I am asked 

to write a play, and I happen to have an idea for one, I write it, 
usually to find that it ‘is not the sort of play I have been asked for. But 
sometimes the urge to write a play comes over me and I cannot think 
what to write about. That happened before I started “Saint Joan”’. I 
wanted to get to work on something, but I hadn’t a subject. “ Why not 
write a play on Joan of Arc?” said my wife. So I did’. 

After the world-wide success of ‘ Saint Joan” Shaw spent about three 
years over The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism. While working 
on this he had-an idea for 
a play which became 
known as ‘The Apple 
Cart’. The failure of par- 
liaments to get. anything 
done was a_ recurring 
theme in his writings, and 
it struck him that-a brainy - 
constitutional monarch 
could deal with the party 
system in such a way that 
even a democratic govern- 
ment could be made to 
function without — the 
drastic intervention of a 
dictator. He had always 
been interested in religion, 
so he began by turning the 
two great parties of the 
state into Ritualists and 
Quakers, with the King 
balancing one against the 
other and finally defeating 
a combination of them. 
But finding that this 
would not convey what he 
had to say about the 
political stalemate, he dis- 
carded the notion; though he retained the original opening of the play 
because he thought it would make ‘a very good Mozartian overture to 
get the audience settled down and in the right attentive mood before 
the real fun began’. 

Many people assumed that King Magnus in the play was a veiled 
portrait of the then reigning monarch, George V, and I asked Shaw 
whether there was any ground for such an assumption. He was cautious. 
“If they like to think so, I don’t mind’, he said. I pressed" him to be 
more precise. “ Well, there is a King on the throne, and there is a King 
in my play, and if the King on the throne happened to behave like the 
King in my play you, could say they resembled one another’. I 
remarked that there was not the slightest resemblance between them. 
“The real King Magnus is sitting within a few feet of you’, he 
announced. “Never having been offered a throne, I have had to seize 
one and crown myself. But I have a lot in common with the present 
monarch: we are both human beings and we were both christened 
George, and I dare say he dislikes the name as much as I do’. 

While writing the first act another idea entered his head. This was 
going to cause him a good deal of bother over the next year or two. 
He thought of supplying an interlude between the two acts of the play, 
in which he would describe the queer relationship that had existed 
between himself and Mrs. Patrick Campbell before the production of 
‘Pygmalion’ some fifteen years earlier. He had already portrayed her 
from one angle as Hesione Hushabye in ‘ Heartbreak House’. But now 
he wished to dramatise her as revealed in their personal encounters. 
He was a little nervous of the job, because her character was so pro- 
nounced that her identity in his play would be obvious to everyone who 
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Edith Evans as Orinthia and Cedric Hardwicke as King Magnus in the first London production 
of ‘ Phe Apple Cart’, at the Queen’s Theatre, 1929 


Knew the lady; though he was fairly certain that she would not see 
herself in the part unless someone else told her of the likeness.. People 
seldom recognise themselves in fictional creations until their friends 
point out the resemblance. Charles Dickens’ mother once assured him 
that no one had ever lived in the least like Mrs. Nickleby, which was 
a faithful portrayal of herself. 

Anyhow, Shaw took the risk, wrote the interlude, and promptly ‘ald 
Mrs. Campbell what he had done, though he did not think it necessary 
to add that he had drawn a lifelike portrait of her and given an accurate 
picture of their relationship. She at once asked him to read the play 
to her. He suffered a spasm of fear, pleading hard work, and, as a 
- further-.. excusé, an - in= 

fectious cold. She per- 

sisted, and he confessed 
that he was too shy to read 
her the only scene in the 
play that would interest 
her, the ‘scandalous 
climax’ of which was an 
actual episode that had 
taken place between them 
at her house in Kensington 
Square, and he said that 
she would probably never 
speak to him again. What 
he called the scandalous 
climax is the scene in 
which the King and 

Orinthia have a wrestling 

match and finish up on the 

floor together. It was, he 
told me, taken direct from 

life. ‘ Sometimes, when I 

got up to leave her, she 

would pin me down and 

do her utmost to make me 

late for meals at home. It 

used to be a real tussle be- 

tween us until I learnt 
how to grip her wrists: then I became master of the situation. One 
of our bouts did actually end with both of us on the floor fighting 
like mad’. 

The next thing that happened was that a friend, who had heard Shaw 
read the play, told Mrs. Campbell enough to make her extremely 
curious about it, and again she begged him to let her hear it. This 
time he excused himself on the ground that his only copy was being 
shown to the Lord Chamberlain. And when she practically commanded 
him to bring the play, he avoided the difficulty by going abroad. Then 
she wrote to say that she must act the part that was supposed to be 
her in the forthcoming production. He replied from the relative security 
of Yugoslavia that it was out of the question, as she would play the 
devil with the entire cast, and he informed her that the scene in question 
was ‘amusingly scandalous and even disgraceful’. On his return to 
England she sent him a broadside. A friend had described the scene to 
her as infamous, and she was most distressed because everyone seemed 
to know all about it. Shaw tried to comfort her by replying that no one 
could know for certain, and that it would remain a secret between their 
two selves. But that was not good enough; she accused him of trickery; 
and at length, compelled to give way, he called at her house and read 
the play to her. Ten years later he told me what happened: 
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The first act nearly sent her to sleep. She yawned through it. ‘ Now 
for,us! ’ I said when we arrived at the interlude. She instantly became. 
attentive, and I was keenly conscious of her interest throughout the 
scene. The atmosphere was like that of a law-court just before the jury’s 
verdict is pronounced. I expected a few laughs, but she didn’t oblige 
me with so much as a chuckle. It would have been heart-rending if my 
heart had been rendable. At its conclusion there was a long pause. 
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I was determined not to speak first. Then she said, ‘The whole thing 
is invented: it’s not a bit like you or me’. I jumped into the opening 
she gave me: ‘Of course it’s invented. This is fiction, not history’. 
She couldn’t think of an immediate reply, and to gain time told me to 
go on. I read the last act, but she wasn’t listening: she was thinking of 
what to say about the interlude. The job finished, she asked to look at 
the play. I handed it over, saying ‘ Chuck it in the fire if it will relieve 
your feelings; I have plenty of copies’. She went through the interlude, 
objected to several passages, which I promised to alter, and told me that, 
if true, the scene was libellous; if invented, it was rubbish; and in both 
cases it was vulgar. Having expressed my disagreement at some length, 
and said that, whether fact or fiction, the scene would immortalise her, 
I made a dignified exit just before, as I fancied, she was about to hurl 
a cushion at my head. 


Shaw sent her the corrections he had made, and hoped they would 
soothe her. But having thought the thing carefully over, she wrote her 
opinion of the scene, which she considered commonplace, unchivalrous, 
unfriendly, and unfunny. What really annoyed her was the truth of his 
portrayal, which, to fortify her self-respect, she called falsehood. He 
tried to reason with her, but anger made her unreasonable, and she 
talked of the mischievous vulgarity of the scene, its execrable taste, its 
libellous suggestiveness. She accused Shaw of superhuman vanity, 
advised him to destroy the interlude, and declared that if she had the 
script she would get legal advice on it. But such threats and charges left 
Shaw cold, and he told her that ‘we must not be handed down to 
history by ignoble gossip and venomous slander. The world may very 
well laugh at us; but it had better have splendid fun than dirty fun’. 
He further informed her that Orinthia-was not a portrait but a study 
for which she had partly been the model, and he proudly claimed that 
she would stand just as he had conceived her to all eternity. 

But the see-saw of correspondence went on right up to the moment 
when he left for Malvern, where the play was to be produced. She 
repudiated the portrait as an outrage when Shaw asserted that she had 
inspired it, and urged him to alter it and make it recognisably like 
her when he cunningly intimated that he had introduced details that 
would make identification impossible. Having made a few alterations in 
deference to her wishes, he had the last word: ‘I shall now be able 
to say that you revised it yourself, and dictated some of the best bits ’. 
From all this we may conclude, and he admitted as much to me, that 
the character of Orinthia is Mrs. Patrick Campbell as he saw her, and 
that the scene between her and King Magnus contains not a little of 
what actually passed between the author and his model. 

Of the other characters in the play, Boanerges is half-caricature, 
half-portrait of John Burns, the famous Labour leader of Shaw’s earlier 
days; the rest are composite sketches of various political types, though 
the Prime Minister, Proteus, contains ingredients of three men: the 
blandness of Asquith, the petulance of Lloyd George, the cunning of 
Ramsay MacDonald. The queen, Jemima, is a mere silhouette of the 
author’s wife. 

In August 1929, Sir Barry Jackson inaugurated the Shaw Festivals 
at Malvern, and ‘The Apple Cart’ was produced there. Shaw read 
the play to the company as only he could read it, differentiating each 
character by timing and intonation. He attended many rehearsals, and 
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imparted his advice to the actors in the friendly, informal, and jocular 
manner characteristic of him. The immense prestige that his last play, 
“Saint Joan’, had brought him excited much curiosity about ‘ The 
Apple Cart’, and the London dramatic critics were taken to Malvern 
in a special train to witness the dress rehearsal. The date of production 
was Monday, August 19. Orinthia, the part modelled on Mrs. Campbell, 
was played by Edith Evans; Magnus, the part in which Shaw saw 
himself, by Cedric Hardwicke. The critics enjoyed the play, though 
some of them said that it was not up to ‘ Saint Joan’. Shaw, however, 
was used to that, and once publicly thanked them for the very generous 
way in which they always praised his last play but one. 

In his volume of recollections, entitled Let's Pretend, Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke tells how, just before the matinée performance on August 21, 
Shaw handed him a letter containing a long lesson on elementary 
technique. It seems that on the first night the entire cast had felt a 
little flat after the excitement of the dress rehearsal the previous day, 
which was probably the cause of the trouble. Anyhow, Shaw informed 
King Magnus that on the first night he had left out prepositions and 
conjunctions by the score. The word ‘but’, said Shaw, is the most 
important conjunction in the English language, and he went on to 
show how long orations mean nothing without such seemingly insignifi- 
cant parts of speech. His letter should be closely studied by every actor 
who-essays leading Shavian parts, because it also suggests how Shaw’s 
more rhetorical passages should be declaimed. 

“The Apple Cart’ arrived at the Queen’s Theatre, London, in the 
autumn of 1929, and though the performance lasted for nearly three 
and a half hours the play was a great success and ran for close on 
nine months. John Burns, Ramsay MacDonald, and Lloyd George 
enjoyed the political clowning without the least consciousness that they 
had helped to make it funny; and if Mrs. Patrick Campbell had been 
kept in the dark about Orinthia she would never have suspected her 
own contribution to the part. It happened that the first ‘ talkies’ were 
then making their appearance; so Shaw advised the management to 
placard the theatre with such inducements as ‘ All Talking’ or ‘ 100 
per cent. Talk’, advertisements of that kind being displayed outside 
the majority of cinemas. 

Shaw went to see a performance of the play at the Queen’s and 
admitted to a fellow-dramatist, Alfred Sutro, that ‘the whole affair 
is a frightful bag of tricks, as old as Sophocles. I blushed when I saw 
it’. But he probably beamed with pleasure over the roars of laughter 
with which it was greeted, because some years later he said to me: 
*“'The. Apple Cart” proved conclusively that a serious subject can 
provide better entertainment than an avowedly farcical one. It was 
pleasant to see my opinion on that point so entirely endorsed by the 
playgoing public’. 

Shaw was seventy-two when he wrote ‘The Apple Cart’, which was 
lively enough for a genius of half that age. He was to live for another 
twenty-two years and to write ten more plays, to say nothing of a 
hundred other things; so it is quite possible that at the age of ninety- 
four. he would have described ‘The Apple Cart’ in a phrase he once 
used to me about a play he had written at the age of forty-two: ‘ Not 
bad for a juvenile effort »—Home Service 


The Open Secret of Utamaro 


By OWEN HOLLOWAY 


T is only in the past 100 years that Europe has known the 

art of the Japanese colour print. There were some. here before 

that; a Swedish botanist who was in Nagasaki in 1775 brought one 

or two home with him, but their first notoriety was due to the 
craze for them among the French Impressionist painters. Now the 
general public is mostly familiar with three masters—Hokusai, 
Hiroshige, and Utamaro, but anyone who got so far would probably 
on the way have fallen in love with Harunobu also—such pretty frocks 
and girlish figures. Whether or not he would go on with his studies 
enough to estimate which names were really outstanding, I do not 
know. I think it would be agreed that two of them are different in 
quality from the rest: namely, the unique, the repellent portraitist of 
the actors, Sharaku, and Utamaro. 


Edmond de Goncourt, when he did his book on Utamaro in 1891, 
was in no doubt of the theme he should give it: Utamaro and women, 
the women of the amusement district. We are not forced to accept the 
leer, and the limitation, implicit in Goncourt’s sub-title. It would be 
better to say that the artist’s subject was Woman; or (more at length) 
the feminine principle in the universe. The Far East has terms for the 
duality or polarity of everything in this respect, rather as if “ Eve’ and 
‘ Adam’ were taken as names for elements in the composition of matter. 
Utamaro developed the two poles to discover the elemental, instinctive 
female force, the feminine touch, wherever in the whole workaday world 
it chose to stir. 

An obvious example to start with would be the series in which he 
has treated Yamauba and Kintoki, the hermit woman and her little 
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boy, the Japanese 
Samson, or Percival. 
The young gentleman 
is a plump, hairy little 
thing; the mother, who 
was a wild spirit of the 
woods, has her own 
long hair flowing over 
her shoulders, in 
marked contrast with 
the usual elaborate 
Japanese hair-do. The 
contrast is seductive 
and deliberate; _—it 
occurs again in the 
most renowned of all 
Utamaro prints, the 
triptych of the women 
divers (not the one with 
onlookers, but the on 

where the women’s 
figures are alone with 
the sea). This series of 
mother and son seems 
an exhibition of all the 
modes in which the 
infant Samson can be 
shown crawling over or 
clinging to the author 
of his being. There was 
no father, and it is a 
sort of hero-worship of 
child for parent work- 
ing both ways at once; 
maternity, but not 
“maternal” maternity; 
a force like that of the 
elements, for which 
there is no name, but in 
whose honour in the 
old times gods were 
created. 

The force Utamaro made himself the interpreter of was 
not something he thought of conveying directly. ‘ Everything 
used by woman for her adornment becomes part of herself; 
the artists who have applied themselves to study of this 
enigmatic being have been as much under the spell of every- 
thing in the feminine universe as ever they were under that 
of woman herself’. The remark is Baudelaire’s, and it and 
the essay it comes from (on modernity in art apropos of Con- 
stantin Guys) can form a better introduction to Utamaro than 
anything directly oa the subject in Goncourt. To understand 
it you have to begin with Baudelaire’s axiom that it is untrue 
to say that the best part of beauty is nature. You must believe, 
as he does, that most of the errors in our aesthetic, as in our 
ethics, come from the heresy of the eighteenth-century faith 
in nature and denial of original sin. “Why, anyway (says 
Baudelaire) only an eternal idea of beauty? Why not the 
eternal fascination of novelty, or the fashion of the passing 
world?’ The ‘ brocade pictures ’, as the Japanese colour prints 
were called, gave as rewarding an attention to the impeccable 
material of a gown as the classic painters had to the eternal 
hills and water. One of Utamaro’s most exquisite sheets, a 
young woman in a queenly Goodwood toilette, with another, 
outer robe fallen in a ring around her feet, was not, as you 
might expect, for the art-loving public—it was an advertise- 
ment for a draper’s. 

This still does not get us to his secret, because all Japanese 
artists were good at dresses. Suppose we go back and con- 
sider the conditions of a spatial art. Binyon, who was a poet, 
said that what struck him as sheer inspiration in Utamaro was 
the very way one figure was related to another and to the 
space they occupied. The Japanese have in fact been pioneers 
in the specifically modern, dynamic conception of space. One 
kind of painting, the Tosa style of book illustration, had been 


Sheet from Utamaro’s triptych of women divers 


One of the 


aber “Types of Women’s Physiognomies’: the 
low-class hussy blowing smoke from her mouth 


going for some six centuries when Utamaro came 
along; it represented a technique wholly their own, 
that owed nothing to China. As it was narrative art, 
it had the problem of showing what went on both 
inside and outside the house, and so a convention 
was adopted called ‘ Taking the roof off’, and the 
angle of vision was not only from above, as in the 
mixture of bird’s-eye view and elevation you get in 
some European engravings (in Callot, for example), 
but also from an actual oblique point of vantage, 
plunging intimately into the thick of things. The im- 
mediate result was an absence of the rigidity of 
vertical and horizontal axes that you have in pre- 
baroque European art. The lines flow in several 
directions—which incidentally I find quite as charm- 
ing, as an element of the interiors by Harunobu, as 
the grace of his adolescent figures themselves. 
Originality of scale was as much a feature of the 
pictorial culture Utamaro inherited as originality of 
angle. A new edition had recently come out of a 
clever book of pictures of Mount Fuji from different 
points of view, the sort of thing Hokusai very much 
later made popular. There had also (for example) 
been a number of editions of a book of illustrations by 
a master of the modern school, Koryusai, and these 
‘miscellanies in the old Japanese cursive style’, as 
they were called, show the artist definitely pre- 
occupied by the contrast of scales; when people look 
through a telescope you are given a close-up of what 
they are supposed to see. The most striking plate 
seems at first to be a picture of two actors reciting 
their lines, but then you suddenly make out the back- 
ground, the (in comparison) enormous heads of the 
puppet masters who are manipulating these figures. 
There can be no doubt that the Japanese appreciated 
the cinematic principle; a particularly daring book 
- by a later artist, Gakutei, in 1823, is largely composed 
of landscapes and alternate long shots and close-ups 
of detail of the human figures in them. Te 
I am not saying that the secret of Utamaro is 
what he might have got 
from such tricks as 
these. There is no 
recipe for genius. He 
was not an experi- 
menter} 
imply a limitation he 
did not suffer from. 
What I am talking 
about was nevertheless 
the real medium he 
worked in, and I hold 
that that was what gave 
him the grammar of his 
art. In his early work in 
book - illustration, the 
figures in a scene will 
be at most five inches 
high, and he did album 
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narrative style in which 
they are quite tiny. In 
this domain, I hardly 
think he has the interest 
of his contemporary 
Masayoshi. Masayoshi 
took a hint apparently 
from the work of the 
great decorative artist 
Korin, and devised a 
miraculously simplified, 
short-hand scheme of 
gutline for figures, or 
for animals and birds 
and flowers, with their 
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filling of naively plain colours. These have remained unique in Japanese 
art: scattered over the pages, as it were in a sort of sketch book, they 
are both more humorously exuberant and more decorative than the later 
series of yolumes- of this sort which have acquired such fame, 
Hokusai’s Mangwa. The one thing the early albums of Utamaro do 
have is meticulous printing: the studies of birds, insects, and shells 
particularly are prodigies of artisanship. But in point of art they have 
small relation to the later greatness of Utamaro, and personally I do 
not think they compare with the birds and fishes of a certain Tatebe 
Ryotai at the time, which were a fund of inspiration to the engravers 
and artists of a different and no less brilliant school in the other 
capital, Kyoto, and in Osaka. The secret of Utamaro is not in some- 
thing that Chinese painting of the decadence could always do as well, 
and that, when a printer does it, you are surprised to see done at all, 
but in something the Chinese never did—the simplest form, apparently, 
of figure study, the half-length or bust portrait, or a combination of 
figures on this scale. 

Because his greatest effects are so simple, it is not easy to explain 
in what way it is they are significant. We can only go back to the 
rudiments, asking ourselves what it is we see in pictures. Far Eastern 
art reflects a different outlook on reality from our own. It never 
accepted the obligation we feel to pursue an illusion of three-dimen- 
sionality, nor does it, timidly, require the artist to fill the whole of his 
picture space, on the ground that you cannot have a blank in nature. 
Our excessive conventionality in this respect does not much matter 
any more, however—think of the natural way that in films we are now 
ready to piece together a scene, and indeed, the whole story, from 
disconnected fragments. What does that mean? Surely it means that 
instead of running after what I have called illusion of a reality 
solidly external to ourselves, we have at last given thought to the more 
comprehensive reality of the self in the world. The reality we deal with 
in communication, in the arts, cannot be something complete in itself, 
to be handed round like a cake, for everybody to take a more or less 
uniform piece, With a picture, anyway, what is in so many words in it 
is never more than half the story. To make the total picture that you 
enjoy, you put yourself into the picture; you bring in (you might say) 
two further items in addition to the ostensible subject-matter: first (if 
you like) all the other pictures virtually called up, perhaps by contrast, 
by this particular one; and these are (and this is the second point) 
supplied by you. - 

These are terrible commonplaces, I know, but do just think how 
extraordinary a departure they have been in modern art. The more 
content you are to limit yourself to the apparent moment, the better 
you find you suggest the dynamic time you actually live in; the more 
human and partial the glimpse you get, the better you grasp the 
impression of the continuity of things. As Frank Lloyd Wright once 
remarked, a bit grumpily, ‘ the Japanese print lies at the bottom of all 
this so-called modernism, strangely unnoticed: I’ve often’ wondered 
why’. Surely it was because what he called its ‘ gospel of elimination 
of the insignificant’ was so much needed by us that we instantaneously 
absorbed it and then forgot all about it. Before we arrive at the paradox 
that the less is put into the picture the more can be got out of it, let 
me just give you a concrete example of the way I think Utamaro employs 
the highly dynamic principle. There is a series by him called ‘ Seven 
ladies in the mirror’, and in one of the prints two-thirds of the picture 
surface is accordingly the portrait seen, obliquely, in the large sloping 
mirror: In one corner, however, almost on the edge of the picture, is 
recapitulatedeas it were, in a back view, the actual head. : 


Play with Mirrors 

When Utamaro plays with mirrors like this, I do not think it is 
merely because no Japanese lady would feel her hair was safe without 
a pair of them handy. It is his way of driving home to you that a 
visual art implies concealment as well as vision. It is for the same 
reason that W6lfflin’s account of painting from baroque times to the 
Impressionists so often mentions a studied casualness of presentation. 
In the eighteen-sixties, when Degas had just come into contact with 
Japanese prints, a picture by him of a ballet might concentrate on the 
orchestra, or even on the friends in front of you in the box, with only 
an allusion to the girls’ legs somewhere up in one corner. We must, 
said the Impressionists, ‘beaucoup couper . . . faire des portraits des 
gens dans des attitudes familiéres et typiques’. But there is more 
to it than that. 

There is a plate in what used to be reckoned Utamaro’s most famous 
volume of illustrations, the book called the Annual of the Amusement 
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District, which will make the principle clear. A bevy of girls is shown 
behind the trellis front of their house—in the shop window, so to 
speak. Outside, on the street level, revellers are passing, and stop to 
look. This is more than a rendering of what you might call the theme 
of ‘on the streets’; it is a contrast of two planes in the artistic reality. 
All the pretty dresses are behind the bars; the one place where they 
are not so covered emphasises this even more. The men outside, on 
the other hand, are directly visible, and this is driven home, by their 
being only half-length at the bottom of the picture. Yet, composi- 
tionally, they depend just as much as the girls do on the trellis: 
‘inside’ and ‘ outside’ have been translated into artistic terms, by use 
of the dialectic of display and concealment. 

The key to the design in Utamaro is often the lustrous, jet-black 
accent of the coiffure, or of a kimono collar or the heavy frame of a 
mirror; from one such point the eye steps to the next. This organic 
composition is most striking in a picture of the rest-room of a tea-shop. 
We see a girl, in a simple, grey dress with a check pattern, doing 
something to her hair; she is the centre of the picture, and she is 
occupied with a mirror standing on the left; her bare arms are raised, 
however, to her head, and they serve to direct attention to another 
girl in a pink dress, partly hidden behind her, with her back to us, 
facing another mirror; and this, last of all in the balance of the accents, 
reflects part of the second one’s face. 


The Ultimate Achievement 

All these prints are wonderful things but even more wonderful, in 
my opinion, are those of single figures, where the object has only itself 
to be related to. It is without doubt the ultimate achievement of 
Utamaro. He was by predilection a physiognomist, as he calls himself, 
a portraitist, no doubt, like Rembrandt, because he was first a great 
artist; not the other way about. The knowledge of human kind accom- 
panies, it does not precede, the art. There is one series of Utamaro I 
should travel the world in search of if I had the resources, pen, 
cheque-book, and poison: it is the one called ‘ Ten Types of Women’s 
Physiognomies ’, with notes on their characters. There is the distinctly 
lively type, very décolletée; the respectable one, with fan, and hands 
joined in entreaty, or even in prayer; then the rather excited but still 
respectable young married woman (she looks obstinate to me); one older 
woman, scanning a love-letter with pathetic eagerness; then the society 
girl with fan and parasol—it is hard to say what is on her mind; the 
pretty working-girl, on the rose-coloured mica background; and then 
(they rather go together) the flapper with the loud check dress, playing 
the Japanese equivalent of a tin whistle, and the definitely low-class 
hussy blowing smoke from her mouth—altogether free and easy she is, 
with her dress open, and very light material, too. I have left one to 
the end, because she is the most striking and simplest of all: a young 
married woman of the !ower classes, not specially forthcoming: she 
leans forward into the picture to look at herself in a hand mirror, and 
so gives an apparently disproportionate importance to the pale green 
dress with modest silver pattern that drapes itself over a third of the 
picture-space. Otherwise nothing, no colour but this, and the black of 
the hair and the mirror. 

How, you may well ask, out of these oddly-shaped, waxen, 
expressionless masks, marked only with eyebrows, narrow eye-slits, and 
the faint lines of nose and chin, how does Utamaro make himself a 
portraitist? It was easy enough for Kiyonaga to score heavily with his 
statuesque goddesses, and easier for Utamaro when he let his colour 
sense go on the most beautiful dresses in the world. I still prefer these 
plain and simple ones; though they are creatures of every day, they are 
also individuals; what they are is not perhaps in the picture at all, or 
if it is, it is in the almost imperceptible variety of the carriage of the 
head and shoulders, the way the character enters on the stage of 
blank space. 

What is the upshot of all this, so long after and so far away? An 
artist of the very highest genius, a publisher who had his genius, too 
(it was the same man who enabled Sharaku to get out his, at the time, 
highly unpopular work); then, the engravers and the printers—a big, 
co-operative undertaking. That alone, I think, makes it not so long 
ago: it gives it another likeness to the film—another difference from 
anything in the old, individualistic art of the past. The prints of 
Utamaro in many respects fit our modern reality like a glove. And 
are they in any respect from so far away? I am not trying to encourage 
one more taste for the exotic. I am not appealing to you to go to 
Japan. Japan is universal. That is why it came to us a century ago. 

—Third Programme 


By ANDREW FORGE : 


™ HE retrospective exhibition of Graham Sutherland arranged by 
the Arts Council at the Tate leaves no doubt as to his official 
position: he is now a National Asset. One has had private 
| reservations. Did he fall too easily into the hands of the 
writers? Was his intuition of metamorphosis just too up to the moment? 
The richness of his imagery has made him so much the poet’s painter. 
We do well to remember that while his poetic intuitions provide his 
endless potential, they do not provide his means; and while evoking 
wonder, their study does not neces- 
sarily bring the onlooker’s thoughts 
back to his pictures. 

This exhibition is much more than 
the celebration of an already cele- 
brated painter. It reveals a develop- 
ment in his painting which may easily 
be lost behind the continuous facade 
of his subject-matter. It concerns the 
way in which he draws, and, in conse- 
quence, the way in which he composes. 
Until about 1947 Sutherland drew 
as an illustrator. ‘I learnt that iand- 
scape was not necessarily scenic, and I 
found that its parts have an individual 
figurative detachment ’: This discovery 
has been constantly reflected in his 
work. Sutherland is always painting a 
Presence: there is always a single 
image rearing up in the middle of the 
canvas. Never (or so one wouid have 
said a year or two ago) does the 
canvas become a screen of appear- 
ances. The background shapes play a 
subsidiary role. They become in the 
end decorative. “It is fascinating to 
make complete changes of colour in 
the background of a painting and see 
how the whole atmosphere changes ’. 
This sentence, though ostensibly about 
colour, reveals his view of drawing: 
like the whole landscape, the back- 
ground has a ‘ figurative detachment ’ 
within the picture. Sutherland’s obser- 
vation is directed to a degree. 

Once three dimensions are sug- 
gested in a painting, the eye sets up 
its demands for spatial ‘coherence. To discount this is to discount the 
foot-in-both-worlds platform from which alone the full creative power 
of the picture can be understood. Sutherland must be the last to wish 
this devitalisation. 

In the famous ‘ Thorn Tree’ of 1946 two whitish stumps are joined 
by an intricate arch of twigs and thorns. They stand in grass, the thorns 
cruelly against blue sky. Inside the arch is an ambiguous sequence of 
flat green areas marked across with lines suggesting the stalks and heads 
of weeds and the texture of grass, sorrel, etc. The thorns are illustrated 
in the terms of a brilliant calligraphy, their directions suggested by lines 
hooped across the form. The eye, straying between the main members, 
either takes the suggestions of the background or is forced to go without. 
There is no development of the subject outside its contours. It is a way 
of drawing, of composition, which stands or falls by its power to illus- 
trate an image. Like all forms of illustration it never detaches itself 
from the persuasive intentions of the artist. Never are we free inside the 
picture because the parts of the picture are not on terms with each 
other. 

On the right of this picture, ‘ Palm and House’, 1947, shows a thrill- 
ing development. A heavy yellow palm rib thrusts at the spectator, 
behind it a pink sky and on the right the’ wall of a house. The long 
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“Two Standing Forms against a Palisade, II’, 1950: from the exhibition” 
of paintings and drawings by Graham Sutherland at the Tate Gallery 


Py Ye ip ee ee Oh 


More Coronation Exhibitions 


piercing shapes are drawn by their contours with a sensitive response 
to the twist of each surface. Where a shape overlaps with another the 
event is given its full significance as an event in space. There is no 
filling in. The leaf is not illustrated. The shape becomes the image. The 
image is found on the canvas: it has been imagined in space. The image 
loses none of its power. Far from it. The tension built up as the eye 
passes down the leaves is discharged as it breaks away to move across 
them and across sky and wall and window, only to be regenerated as it 
catches again at the forward drawing 
of the overlapping leaves. With this 
picture in our eyes, the later works 
take on a great authority. Now that 
his formal statements are so much 
more significant as forms, their quality 
as metaphors is correspondingly en- 
larged. The hammer-headed, goggle- 
socketed crustacean ‘ Head III’, 1953, 
tells us with a terrible power of the 
otherness of bloodless creatures, the 
mindlessness of lymph. We must take 
it seriously because it is now no illus- 
trator’s bogy, no obsession, but an ex- 
ternal and independent phenomenon. 

There are other Sutherlands at the 
Redfern where they form part of an 
exhibition which deserves a fuller 
notice. It includes two Bacons, two 
Pasmores, and one of Heath’s most 
successful abstracts. The Pasmore 
‘Spiral Motif’, 1950, becomes stub- 
bornly, more beautiful every time one 
sees it. It is lyrical, deeply personal, 
the quintessence of all Pasmore has 
since renounced. 

“The Christian Theme in Contem- 
porary Art’ is the title of an exhibi- 
tion of painting, sculpture, mosaic, 
etc., at Park Lane House. An exhibi- 
tion like this raises such a flood of 
questions, places the general problem 
of subject-matter under such a blind- 
ing light, that one has difficulty in 
attempting a composed discussion of 
individual works. It seems that now 
it is the mature eccentric alone who 
is able to paint specifically Christian works without resort to embarrass- 
ing demonstrations. Here Stanley Spencer, Ruth Savours, Marec Zulaw- 
ski show pictures which in their lonely way indicate religious experience. 
Zulawski’s extremely large work is unlike any other picture one has ever 
seen. Great terracotta-coloured figures stand round Christ who faces the 
onlooker, hand upraised. They are hieratic, yet the drawing, robust 
and sensitive, gives each heavy gesture the quality of genre. There is 


Lent by the Contemporary Art Society 


-a comparison with the mosaics of Galla Placidia where, paradoxically, 


the hieratic and the everyday seem to exist side by side. 

The A.I.A. has exhibitions at Lisle Street and Battersea Gardens. 
It is no insult to call them shows of furniture pictures. Half illustra- 
tional, half abstract, light-hearted, on the spot, how good the litho- 
graphs at Battersea seem after the condescending whimsy of so much 
in the Gardens: they, at least, like girls at parties, do not look ridiculous 
when they try to appear as pretty as they can. Look for those by Bernard 
Cheese, Gwen Barnard, Prunella Clough, and the coloured etchings of 
James Burr. tbe 

At Park House: there is, among other old masters, the Velasquez 
Queen fsabella_and the magnificent Titian St. Margaret (an earlier 


version of the one in the Prado). Neither needs writing up here: they 


must be seen before it is too late. 
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The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


Napoleon at St. Helena. Memoirs of 
General Bertrand, Grand Marshal of 
the Palace, January to May 1821. 
Deciphered and Annotated by Paul 
Fleuriot de Langle. Translated by 
Frances lume. Cassell. 21s. 


IT IS AN ASTONISHING FACT that some of the 
most important evidence for the life of Napoleon 
has come to light only in the past twenty years. 
The authentic memoirs of Caulaincourt, Duc 
de Vicence—perhaps the most important of all 
the reminiscences of Napoleon’s ministers— 
appeared in 1933. Thén came the unexpected 
windfall of Napoleon’s letters to Marie-Louise, 
which had long since been given up as lost or 
destroyed; and the memoirs of Queen Hortense. 
The St. Helena Journal of General Bertrand, 
and the memoirs gf Marchand, valet to 
Napoleon from the days of Elba to his death, 
were known to exist as manuscripts in private 
possession, but it is only since the last war that 
they have been released, and a start made with 
their publication. : 

In the case of the Bertrand journal, the appall- 
ing difficulties of interpreting Bertrand’s private 
shorthand has been overcome only by the devo- 
tion and perseverance of M. Fleuriot de Langle. 
He proves conclusively that it was written on 
the spot, and disposes of Octave Aubry’s baseless 
charge in his St. Helena that ‘it was written 
long after the return to France of a disillusioned 
and embittered man, who in it above all gives 
rein to his personal spite’. The journal strikes 
one as an accurate and dispassionate record day 
by day of life at Longwood, and it is only in 
the passages in which Bertrand is dealing with 
the gossip and tittle-tattle about his wife that 
he betrays any personal feeling or prejudice. 
Whereas Las Cases, Montholon, and O’Meara, 
the propagandists of the Napoleonic Legend, 
write for immediate publication, Bertrand, to- 
gether with Gourgaud, and Marchand (still 
awaiting publication) is the most reliable 
chronicler of Longwood. 

The present volume covers the period of 
Napoleon’s last illness and death. It would be 
interesting to have an expert opinion on the 
medical details recorded by Bertrand. The 
present trend of opinion is to reject the official 
British diagnosis of the cause of death as cancer 
of the stomach, and the French view that it was 
liver disease contracted in the climate of St. 
Helena, and to ascribe it to gastric ulcer, aggra- 
vated by lack of exercise and rudimentary 
medical treatment. Napoleon was a difficult 
patient, but he had a right to complain that his 
medical advice was limited to two such mediocre 
practitioners as Antonmarchi and Arnott. 

The melancholy atmosphere of the sickroom 
is lightened by Napoleon’s reminiscences in 
which he reaches out to recapture his incredible 
past, and the final attempt in his will to shape 
the Napoleonic Legend and influence the future 
of his son. On two particular points Bertrand’s 
account sheds fresh light. He records a long 
conversation in which Napoleon explains the 
dispositions in his will; and he quotes Napo- 
leon’s final views on feligion. ‘I am very glad 
that I have no religion’ he remarked to Ber- 
trand: ‘I find it a great consolation, as I have 
no imaginary terrors and no fear for the future’. 
In his will ‘he had stated that he had died in 
the Catholic religion, because he believed that 
to be compatible with public ethics’. 

No student of Napoleon’s personality can 
afford to neglect evidence of the weight and 
intimacy provided by Bertrand. The translation 
possesses the characteristic flavour of Napoleon’s 
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conversation, with its spontaneity, pithiness, 
and occasional devastating coarseness. (A few 
mistakes in French accents on proper names 
have slipped through the proof-reading.) M. 
Fleuriot de Langle has already produced a 
further volume covering the period 1816-17, 
and a translation of the complete journal in due 
course will be welcome. 


Wings of the Wind. By Peter Stainforth. 

Faleon Press. 15s. 

In 1941 British parachutists went into action 
for the first time. There were fifty of them and 
they were all captured. In 1945 a complete 
Airborne Corps was dropped across the Rhine, 
14,000 men being landed and deployed within a 
few ‘hours. Not only had a new kind of army 
been built up in four years, but a new doctrine 
of war had been elaborated. 

It is not in the laboratory but on the battle- 
field that military science evolves; its experi- 
ments are conducted with men; and it was on 
the quality of the men—the soldiers in the 
field—that the success of the airborne experi- 
ment depended. Mr. Stainforth was one of 
them. He was a junior officer in the Royal 
Engineers who transferred to a parachute 
brigade. He served for two years, one of a 
sapper team who brought great credit both 
to their parent regiment and their adopted 
unit, until he was severely wounded and cap- 
tured at Arnhem. The Red Beret and other 
histories have given us the comprehensive 
picture. Wings of the Wind gives the close-up. 
By telling one man’s story it enables us to 
assess the soldier’s contribution. Where the 
official histories briefly mention the movement 
of a brigade or the employment of a battalion, 
Mr. Stainforth tells us what happened to Tony 
and John and David, to Clarkson the batman 
and Lance-Corporal Dory, about the men of 
his section dragging a wounded comrade to 
the rear during a bombardment, and the un- 
named private soldier walking about under 
fire shouting, ‘ Chocolates, cigarettes, ices!’ as 
he distributed a fresh stock of grenades among 
the men. 

Casualties among- the parachutists were 
appalling. In each successive action something 
else went wrong. It was not a question of 
blunders, but of the inevitable trial-and-error 
involved in learning how to win. It cost the 
lives of a battalion wiped out in Tunisia to 
learn that heavy weapons for the defence could 
not be dispensed with. It took the near-fiasco 
of the Sicilian landings (redeemed by the 
victorious tenacity of the handfuls of men who 
reached the battlefield safely) to show the need 
for better air-crew training and a counter-fire 
plan against enemy flak. In Tunisia the First 
Parachute Brigade lost 2,000 men—its own 
original strength; at Arnhem, the _ First 
Airborne Division, lost 8,000 out of a strength 
of 10,000. 

There were other good formations in the 
British Army who endured less but lost 
heart. The airborne men, on the contrary, 
seemed to nourish their pride on adver- 
sity. Their enthusiasm and fighting spirit 
never ceased to grow. The Second Parachute 
Battalion surrounded at Oosterbeek, echoing 
the battlecry, ‘Ho— Ma’homet!’ from house 
to house whenever a garrison had beaten off 
an enemy assault, the survivors in the school 
fighting on while the building burned, and 
finally the last living few answering an enemy 
call to honourable surrender with catcalls and 
abuse—and laughter; what better could illustrate 
the greatness of heart with which these men did 


all that was asked of them, and more? Theirs 
1s a wonderful story, and Mr. Stainforth does 
justice to it. 


Marshlands. By André Gide. Translated 
by George D. Painter. 
Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d. 


Few writers have been as ardently devoted to 
their own personality as the late André Gide, 
and few have taken so much trouble to see that 
others paid it due regard also. No one ever had 
less use for James Joyce’s prescription of ‘silence, 
exile and cunning’ as aids to literary composi- 
tion; and if it is true that some writers have 
sought to live in an ivory tower, it is equally 
true that Gide insisted on living in a glass one. 
He liked people to see what he was doing. In 
the short early work called Paludes (1895) he 
amusingly burlesques the writing habits of such 
authors as himself. The book clearly acted in no 
way as a self-purge, and would probably be by 
now less enchanting to read if it had done so. 
Perhaps it is an ironic warning of what Gide 
readers were to expect in future. He says in 
his preface: ‘Before explaining my book to 
others, I must wait for others to explain it to 
me’. Probably no one ever did. It is in any 
case rather more easy to say what happens in it 
than what it means. The author in the book is 
trying to write a book called ‘ Marshlands’ 
which shall show his friends how unfree they 
are compared with himself. As a demonstration 
of freedom he attempts a species of elopement 
with his girl-friend, Angela. They depart on a 
Saturday, are halted by rain, and are compelled 
to return the next day in time for church. And 
as a further blow to the author’s pride, his 
apparently most unliberated friend suddenly 
abandons all his -personal responsibilities, and 
departs for. Biskra. The book ends where it began, 
only with the author now working on a sequel 
to the (unfinished) ‘Marshlands’. It is to be 
called ‘ Netherlands ’, 

Some of the characters of Paludes reappear 
briefly and mysteriously in Le Promethée Mal 
Enchainée (1899) which Mr. Painter has here 
yoked with the earlier work and given the in- 
genious title of Prometheus Misbound. This is 
probably a more famous work. Its admirable 
key-sentence, ‘1 faut avoir un aigle’ has been 
approvingly quoted by Mr. Eliot on the subject 
of Coleridge, who, says Mr. Eliot, ‘ remained in 
contact with his eagle’, unlike Wordsworth, 
who, if he ever had one, lost it. Gide’s. sotie 
is a delicious fantasy of Prometheus’ adventures 
in Paris with the anxious Damocles and Cocles, 
with the knowledgeable waiter and the banker 
Zeus who is thought by some to be God 
Almighty. If one has to disengage Gide’s moral 
from his incessant humorous invention jn this 
tale, it is presumably that we must not allow 
our possessive and obsessive eagle to degenerate 
into a mere bedraggled and moulting conscience; 
we must feed it on our own liver and let it 
grow sleek and fat and realise to the full its 
own beauty. After a time it may be fit to kill 
and eat. It is a nice thought that our eagle, 
though it may, instead, be a vulture, may also 
instead be a dove. 

These two works, amusing as they are in 
themselves, gain greatly from being read in con- 
junction with Mr. Painter’s recent book on Gide 
where they are put in their proper places. 
Mr. Painter has shown himself, as a student of 
Gide, full of authority, knowledge and devotion. 
These qualities do not necessarily make a good 
translater, but Mr. Painter is a writer natively 
equipped with a humour, vivacity, irony, and 
grace of literary style much akin to those of his 
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Oxford 
Travel Atlas 


OF BRL GACEN 


Shows the Holiday Planner how to get to many 
interesting places in a country which is almost 
overcrowded with interesting things — it shows 
what the discriminating traveller will wish to see 


Price 10s. 6d. net 


SOME FEATURES OF INTEREST 


SHOWN BY THE ATLAS::- 


Interesting Country Houses and Castles 


Notable Gardens 


Festival Towns and Musical Centres 


National Parks 


Bird Reserves and Nature Reserves 


Golf Courses, Race Courses, Fishing 
Rivers, County Cricket Grounds, Etc. 


OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY 


PRESS 


‘No. Treatment Since Birth’ 


OPERATION ARRANGED 
BY N.S.P.C.C. 


Here is a typical report by an 
N.S\P.G-G. ‘inspector: “iIni- 
formation from Health 
Visitor that child aged 2 
years was unable to walk, 
and mother always said “He 
is asleep” when she called, so 
she could not say how bad 
this was. 1 visited and ex- 
plained who | was, and that 
I wished to see the little boy. 
At first i got the same reply 
as the Health Visitor, but 
asked mother to waken the 
child and bring him down- 
stairs for my inspection.” 


A DEFORMED FOOT 


“My previous medical experience 
came in handy—after examining 
this child I found him to be 
suftering from talipes and he had 
had no treatment since birth. This 
would have resulted in the child 
being prevented always from 
walking | arranged for the exam- 
ination of the child’s feet by a 
well-known orthopaedic surgeon, 
and within three weeks this little 
fellow was in hospital and 
operated pon. He is making 
excellent progress.” 


FAMILY HELPED 

The Inspector’s report then went 
on to say that the mother, who 
was in an advanced state of 
pregnancy, was unhappy, and 
that there were certain difficulties 
(quite apart from the child) in 
the relationship between the 
mother and the father. The In- 
spector did all he could to help 
the parents overcome their prob- 
lems, and by the time the new 
baby arrived the family were 
happily settled again. The report 
continues: “At the time of the 
new baby’s arrival | was able to 
arrange for a Home Help to go in 
fora whole month. The gratitude 
of these parents is overwhelming 
and there is no more welcome 
visitor in their home than myself. 
They are anxious that when the 
child fully recovers, photographs 
may be used, for other misguided 
parents.” 


If you know of a child in trouble, do 
please get in touch with the National 
Sociely for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. Occasion: ally they are 
forced to prosecute, but 9 cases out of 
10 they settle with practical help and 
advice. The Society is not nationalised 
and depends entirely on voluntary 
gif_s. Please send . donation NOW — 
before you forget-to the N.S.P.C.C., 
Room 65, Victory House, Leicester 


Square, London, W.C.2. 


{ 
THE RHODES CENTENARY celebrations will include an 
international Exhibition, based chiefly on countries in Africa 
south of the Sahara, to be held in Bulawayo. This will be 
officially opened on July 3 by Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother. 


The Summer issue of The Times British Colonies Review is 
being specially enlarged to 48 pages for the occasion. Various 
aspects of the Centenary will be described in illustrated 
articles on the exhibition, the life and achievements of Cecil 
Rhodes, and the pioneers of Rhodesia. 


Besides the Rhodes Centenary asticles, the Review will contain 
its usual features: regular articles such as the commentary on 
Colonial affairs ; the ninth article in the series on the resources 
of the Colonial Empire—on chrome; the third in the series 


on careers in the Colonies—on the Colonial Medical Service; 
finance and commerce; Colonials in | 
and aiso special articles dealing with subjects of 


men of the moment; 
Britain ; 
topical interest in various parts of the Colonial Empire. 


To be published on June 9 = 


BRITISH COLONIES 
REVIEW 


A Quarterly Publication 


48 PAGES e PRICE SIXPENCE ° FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


Order your copy now 


From all newsagents and bookstalls; or direct from the Publisher, 
The Times, London, E.C.4, for 83d., which includes postage. 
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author. His versions are alive and sparkling at 


all points. The nightmare in Marshlands, with 
its difficult portmanteau words, could never be 


better translated; and he has done especially well 


with the epigrammatic roulades with which 
Prometheus Misbound js rather curiously 
finished off. The buoyant sagacity of these must 
have been extremely difficult to compass in 
English. 


Luerezia Borgia: a Study 
By Joan Haslip. Cassell. 21s. 


Any writer who takes the Renaissance for theme 
is faced by two great difficulties: first, that so 
much has been written on the subject that it is, 
perhaps, more difficult to make a new and signifi- 
cant contribution to the study of this epoch 
than that of any other phase of European his- 
tory; secondly, that it was an age so prolific in 
new forms of social and cultural development, 
an age of such rapid change in the traditional 
outlook of western man, that to reflect even 
one of its .many facets requires so close and 
exacting an examination of the ‘sources, upon 
which any interpretation of the period must be 
based, that, without an unusual historical insight 
into the often perplexing motives of the contro- 
versial figures of the age, the subject must prove 
hard to follow for the average reader. 

It is the merit of this biography that, without 
losing sight of the central theme, the develop- 
ment of Lucrezia’s personality, in her portraits 
of Cesare Borgia, Iulia Farnese, Adriana Orsini, 
Ercole and Alfonso d’Este, among a host of 
others, Miss Haslip shows a remarkable grasp 
of period and rare psychological insight. 

But the chief merit of the work is that it 
demonstrates the absurdity of the attempt to 
exonerate Lucrezia from the blame attached to 
her for the murder of her brother, the Duke of 
Gandia, as well as the unfortunate Pedro 
Calderon to conceal the true parentage of her 
child, the Infante Romano. Also, no biography 
on Lucrezia has shown so clearly the subtle and 
complex interweaving of the lives of Lucrezia 
and Cesare Borgia. If Lucrezia weathered the 
storm that destroyed the fortunes of her family, 
and remained in power as Duchess of Ferrara 
after the grim death of Cesare Borgia at Medina 
del Campo, it was because of a remarkable 
intelligence as well as a cynical appreciation of 
human nature. By removing both the whitewash 
and the varnish that have so long obscured the 
true Lucrezia Borgia, Miss Haslip has drawn a 
subtle portrait of a woman luxurious and 
corrupt, of astonishing beauty and a pragmatic 
approach to life that allowed her ito pass through 
the dangers to which the dynastic ambitions of 
her father and brother exposed her. Unfortu- 
nately, the style is not always on a par with the 
scholarship, and at its worst, becomes rhetoric: 

They saw the flames of Montegiordano lighting 
the whole sky by night, heard the great piles of 
masonry come crashing down the hill, smelt the 

Sweet acrid scent of burning wood, the sicklier 

smell of burning flesh, till gradually they became 

immune to violence and the sight of pillaged 
houses, of corpses left rotting in the gutter, of 
women violated in broad daylight. 

For the most part, however, the writing is clear 
and distinguished, but its very felicity makes the 
more regrettable the occasional purple passage. 


William Barnes of Dorset 
By Giles Dugdale. Cassell. 21s. 


Barnes said that he wrote his poems as if he 
could not help it: ‘the writing of them was not 
work but like the playing of music—the 
refreshment of the mind from care and irksome- 
ness’. His reputation as a poet was firmly and 
widely established in his own day, and his 
philological writings, as well as his dialect and 
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other poems,;-have never ceased to interest and 
please some readers with or without a connection 
with Dorset. Barnes’ admirable personality is 
familiar through his own writings, through his 
daughter’s life of him, and in many impressions 
recorded by his contemporaries. This new 
biography would surely have pleased him. It is 
modest, thorough, and pious, as he was himself; 
and if Mr. Dugdale is not chiefly remarkable for 
critical brilliancy and subtlety, at least he gives 
himself no air of being the sole discoverer or 
appreciator of his subject. 

Gerard Manley Hopkins, one of many poets 
who recognised the poetry of Barnes, thought 
that in the Dorset dialect poems there was more 
true poetry than in Burns (‘I do not say, of 
course, vigour or passion or humour or a lot of 
things, but the soul of poetry, which I believe 
few Scotchmen have got’). Today, however, it 
perhaps needs an uncommon curiosity or 
patience to read, let alone enjoy, these old 
ruralities, in which ‘ primrose’ is spelt primrwose 
and ‘courtship’ coortship, while the word 
“maiden’ is marked with a diaeresis. It would 
be sanguine to expect anything like a revival of 
enthusiastic enjoyment of them. But among all 
the parson-poets of the nineteenth century 
Barnes remains conspicuous not only as a most 
original and pleasing poet and a good parson, 
but as a man of eminent character, extraordinary 
learning, and various accomplishments. 

Mr. Dugdale rightly draws attention to the 
influence of Barnes upon Hardy. He might 
perhaps have made more of the sources of Barnes’ 
prosody, and of his advocacy of the ‘ Saxonis- 
ing’ of English, which, at times laughable, has 
much sense in it. But then, what Barnes would 
have liked to call ‘ deemsterhood’ (7.e., criticism) 
has not been so much Mr. Dugdale’s task as the 
patient and useful accumulation and arrangement 
of biographical detail. And how right he has 
been to print in full the essay called ‘ Thoughts 
on Beauty and Art’, published in 1861. This 
shows the great ‘fairhood’ (i.e., beauty) of 
Barnes’ prose at-its best. The prose has surely 
been more neglected than the poeiry. 


Natural Therapy 

By E. K. Ledermann, ™.p. 

Watts. 15s. 
Dr. Ledermann states that his object in writing 
this book is to give an account of what is meant 
by natural therapy and to show the necessity 
of integrating it with medicine. No medical 
man, however suspicious he may be of un- 
orthodox methods of handling illnesses and 
patients, can possibly object to natural therapy, 
for all doctors recognise the truth of Hippo- 
crates’ saying, ‘Nature is the physician’, in 


-theory, if not always in practice. But it has to 


be admitted that the ordinary doctor tends to 
ignore the study of other schools of thought 
and for this reason alone a book on the subject 
of natural therapy by a well-qualified medical 
man is to be welcomed. The ordinary doctor is 
so engrossed in the study of the negative con- 
dition known as ‘disease’ that he is able to 
spare but little time for the study of the positive 
state of health, and much can be learnt from 
the ‘nature-curer’ on this important subject. 
Another lesson that can be learnt from the 
‘nature-curer’ is the necessity for considering 
the patient as a whole. Scientific medicine tends 
to encourage the idea that illness is the result of 
a disturbed working of an organ, or group of 
organs, and this is an error which it would be 
impossible for any nature therapist to make, for 
the wholeness of his patient is the guiding prin- 
ciple of his art. Dr. Ledermann is a crusader 
in the cause of ‘ natural’ methods of treatment, 
but he does not allow his enthusiasms to pre- 
judice his judgment of other schools of medical 
thought. Whatever criticisms he has to make 
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of ‘unnatural’ methods of treatment are justi- 
fiable criticisms. His aim is the constructive 
one of closing the gap which at present divides 
natural therapy from modern scientific medi- 
cine, a gap which is an artificial one and which 
need never have. arisen. 

But an addition to Dr. Ledermann’s book 
would have been welcome. Sound though the 
principles by which the ‘ nature-curer ’ is guided 
undoubtedly are, he sometimes relies too much 
and for too long on his methods of healing. By 
failing to make use in time of ‘unnatural’ 
methods of treatment, such as operations and 
drugs, he often endangers the life of his patient. 
An additional chapter on the errors of nature 
therapists as an offset to the errors of doctors 
would therefore have been useful. 


Selected Prose of Hugo Von 
Hofmannsthal. Translated by Mary 
Hottinger and Tania and James 
Stern. With an Introduction by 
Hermann Broch. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 25s. 


Never perhaps has a book instinct with so 
much magical charm been provided with such 
a ponderous and _ daunting introduction. 
Hofmannsthal’s prose style deserves better things 
than to be neighboured by such barbarous words 
as ‘abreaction . : . sombrous . . . auditivity’: 
and it is grotesque indeed that his piercing, 
penetrating and creative gaze should have in- 
spired the following question: 

Does visuality then produce ‘I ’-suppression 
or—and this is more likely—does the ‘I ’-sup- 
pressing artist, inimical to confession, feel the 
urge towards visuality? 

As will be seen from this sample, the transla- 
tion is execrable; but it is the work of the same 
hands which have rendered Hofmannsthal’s be- 
wilderingly beautiful prose into very fascinating 
English. By doing so they have performed a 
notable service for non-German readers. In one 
of his aphorisms Hofmannsthal stated that the 
purest poetry is ‘a state of being completely 
outside oneself, and the most perfect prose a 
complete returning to one’s own self’. He added 
that the latter is perhaps even rarer than the 
former. It is certainly rare enough to find a 
poet, capable as Hofmannsthal is, of communi- 
cating poetic visions in a luminous prose which 
is yet poles apart from prose poetry. In this 
respect he is possibly unique among poets, and 
certainly far superior to Rilke. It would need 
a poet of his own calibre to recreate the experi- 
ence offered by this remarkable achievement. 

The present selection offers a series of ever- 
changing, ever-dissolving enchanting views: 
although perhaps the short stories fall short of 
actual enchantment. But Venice closes round the 
reader in the unfinished novel Andreas as if it 
would never again release him; in this respect 
like and yet unlike Thomas Mann’s Death in 
Venice; and the subtly sinister delineation of 
Maria-Mariquita, sketched in the notes, can 
only be compared for suggestive and evocative 
power with that unfinished masterpiece The 
Sense of the Past. The Woman Without a 
Shadow is, almost by definition, a symbolical 
fairy-tale, not in itself the most poetical of 
genres; but dreamland ~materialises like a fata 
mrorgana before the entranced spectator as he 
follows the emperor into the cave. Hofmanns- 
thal’s Moments in Greece are such as no one 
but he could have experienced either through 
the eyes or through the ears (the chanting of 
the monks in the monastery of St. Luke); and 
who but Hofmannsthal could condense the 
whole essence and significance of Rimbaud’s 
life and death into one short page? It is the 
same story with the sea in Colours and with 
the pictures of van Gogh. As for the magnifi- 
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EX many countries salt is still made by the simple process 

of running sea-water into large shallow ponds and allow- 
ing it to evaporate in the heat of the sun. The rate at which 
sea-water evaporates depends mainly on the amount of 


sunlight which it absorbs, but in normal circumstances much 
of the sun’s heat is lost by reflection from the surface and 
bottom of the pond. It has been found, however, that if 
certain dyestuffs are added to the water more sunlight is 
absorbed and the rate of evaporation can be increased with- 
out affecting the colour of the salt. 

Anenquiry from a customer using a dyestuff for this purpose 
led J.C.I. to carry out a large number of tests, which ultim- 
ately resulted in the marketing of “Solivap” Green—a dye 
outstanding in both light-fastness and the power to absorb 
radiation, and thus the most satisfactory for speeding-up 
evaporation. Practical trials at the Osborne salt works of 
I.C.1. Australia and New Zealand Ltd. showed that the use 
of “‘Solivap” Green in the final evaporation ponds increased 
the yield of salt by 20% and correspondingly decreased 
production costs. Today, “‘ Solivap” Green 

is helping to increase salt production in 

countries as far afield as Africa, Australia, 

Brazil and India. 


THESLIS LENER 
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Coronation Tea Party 


The band and the sack race, the jam buns, the curate, the 
Boy Scout, the disapproving aunt—they are all here in this 
drawing, by artist Illingworth, of a scene which will have 
been enacted in thousands of British villages during Coronation 
week. And now, for millions of homes in every part of the 
free world, the splendid happenings of that great day have 
been drawn, photographed, described—on paper. Through 
paper their memory will be treasured for years to come. And 
that is just one more happy proof of the important part 
paper plays in our lives. On great days and ordinary days alike 
we are dependent in some way on one or more of Bowater’s 


products. 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


—=—J—- GREAT BRITAIN : UNITED STATES OF AMERICA : CANADA 


——— AUSTRALIA : SOUTH AFRICA ; EIRE : NORWAY ; SWEDEN 
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cent interpretation of Balzac’s work, this must 
surely be the greatest monument raised to him 
in print? Balzac plays the chief part too in that 
superb but almost_terrifying conversation on 
Characters in Novels and Plays, in which Goethe 
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Be 4 
also is illuminated as if by flashes of lightning. 
The rhapsody on Shakespeare and the pregnant 
reflections on Oscar Wilde in his incarnation 
as Sebastian Melmoth also stand out. But it 
is a thankless and misleading task to select 
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‘beauties’ from a volume which is itself a selec- 
tion. All that can be done is to signalise as 
emphatically as possible these arresting speci- 
mens of one of the greatest prose-writers of 
modern times. 


A Short Lease. By Ernest Frost. Lehmann. 12s. 6d. 
A Ball in Venice. By Anthony Rhodes. Arthur Barker. 12s. 6d. 
A Long View of Nothing. By H. A. Manhood. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 
A Little Madness. By Peter Vansilttart. Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 


F there is one thing I am _heartily 
sick of, it is the talented and corduroyed 
young man with no money and a pleasing 


face, to whom, it now seems, Society owes the 


downright duty of making his life a sort of 
perpetual Arts Council Garden Party—with 
encouraging slaps on the back from Sir Maurice 
Bowra and a large cheque from the Ministry 
for travelling expenses. And so what happens? 
The young man resents the cheque so much 
(why should an artist depend on alms, etc.?) 
that he becomes a Goodge Street agitator, and 
wants, not merely to bite, but positively to chew 
off the hand that feeds him. All of which brings 
to mind a passage in ‘Henry V”’ about the 
blessed lot of the labourer, who works so hard 
and sleeps so deeply that he thas no time to 
think about anything—not even Art. In fact 
I’m not sure I shan’t start a movement for 
sending all clever young men, of whatever class 
(unless they have incomes of over £500 a year), 
into heavy industry for life. That, if nothing 
else, should keep their mouths shut. 

- But since at the moment they are depressingly 
voluble, since it now appears as if only the 
sexton’s bell will finally succeed in drowning 
their peevish voices, since, in short, they are 
here to stay, we had best adopt the sound British 
policy of hoping for the best and hunting for 
the jam in the doughnut. It’s an ill wind, when 
all is said; and this particular ghastly sirocco 
of high-pitched whining voices has now blown 
us One very definite piece of good in the form 
of Ernest Frost’s new novel, A Short Lease. 
This concerns the fortunes of Harry Cull, who 
has won a scholarship to the Art School in the 
provincial university town in which he lives and 
was born—but born, unfortunately, very much 
on the wrong side of the tracks. Now Harry 
resents everybody and everything. He resents 


the university students (the Art School is not 


part of the University), he resents not being a 
university student himself; he resents his grand- 
mother who slaves to keep him comfortable, and 
his father, now dead, whose local reputation as 
a Town Councillor probably got him his scholar- 
ship in the first place; he resents the rich man 
who befriends him, the man’s wife, because she 
won't go to bed with him, and a boy friend of 
his own age, with whom he wants and would be 
able to go to bed, but won’t because he doesn’t 
think it proper. He resents a local firm for offer- 
ing him a good job, the Art School for procur- 
ing the offer; he resents whisky for making him 
drunk, the police for letting him off, and the 
very basin into which he is finally sick. Such a 
boy for resentment, in fact, was never before 
seen beneath the moon. 

Such is the quality of Mr. Frost’s writing, 
however, that he makes of Harry Cull a con- 
vincing, sympathetic, and amiable character. He 
doesn’t exactly diagnose the nonsensical pro- 
cesses of the boy’s mind—there would be no 
point in that—nor does he gush over him as 
though he were a cosmic orphan out of some 
apocalyptic social storm. He merely presents 
the circumstances, quietly and without fuss, 
puts his absurd hero into them, shows him on 
his daily rounds (busy resenting and day- 


dreaming), laughs at him and with him, giggles 
a bit, gives a je m’en fiche shrug of the shoulders, 
and then, with a neat flick of the pen, dismisses 
him to the Palinurus future of guilt, penury 
and mistimed fornication which will doubtless 
be his lot. One can just see Harry Cull, in 
twenty years’ time and rather puffy, the polo- 
sweatered denizen of the Dean Street bars, 
wondering what has gone wrong, talking intellec- 
tual sex-prattle to a bored barmaid, and still 
resenting everything in sight—perhaps even, by 
this time, himself as well.... It should also go 
on record that this is the wittiest book that has 
appeared for a long time: that the scenes are 
vivid, the comment, when given, is adult, and 
the phrasing as sharp as a diamond. 

Anthony Rhodes thas done a _ regrettably 
common thing: he has written a novel which is 
intended to have a real set-piece climax, he has 
worked towards that climax skilfully and read- 
ably, has built everything up to a crescendo of 
expectation, and then presented us, when we 
hoped for something like the finale from ‘Don 
Giovanni’, with an ill-lit, tattily-dressed, moth- 
eaten transformation scene as might be from a 
pantomime at Sheffield. One can positively see 
the rents in the principal boy’s breeches; one 
trembles with embarrassment as the poor old 
bag struggles to get her leg above waist-high— 
without either cracking her paint or rupturing 
herself for life. 

But oh what a pity! For Mr. Rhodes starts 
with confidence, humour and speed, and presents 
us very competently with a young cavalry officer 
on half-pay (he went a bit odd in the war) 
coming to Venice, of all delicious places, to work 
with the British Council and determined (so 
odd did he go in the war) to work for everyone’s 
happiness and the betterment of Italian social 
conditions. This latter may sound a pretty ludi- 
crous assignment, but the whole thing is deftly 
put over and for a while it flies along as gaily 
as a robin. We meet the local Messalina—an 
American Countess who slobbers alternately over 
Modern Art and modern young men: we see 
the expatriate got-rich-quick art critic (a clever 
edition of Guess Who), a-cantankerous, small- 
minded, lecherous’ old snob: and we have a 
shrewd and amusing picture of the Communist 
(but by no means incorruptible) Mayor and his 
Gilbert and-Sullivan Council. The whole thing, 
to shift the metaphor a bit, is like a slap-up 
production of ‘Traviata’: smooth melodies, 
brown faces, no morality to speak of, and up- 
roarious yells of ‘Bis’. And this quite apart 
from an ingenious and very hot-making sexual 
passage-at-arms, which is so full of over-refined 
lust that one reads it five times through without 
stopping. (Mr. Rhodes certainly wins my award 
for the most Profound Indecency of the month.) 

But after all this the trouble comes. We have 
been working towards the Countess’ Ball, the 
most advertised social occasion of the cerftury, 
and presumably intended by Mr. Rhodes to 
make something of a literary splash as well. It 
is just here, however, that we have the sixty-four- 
dollar disillusion. The ball, in any sense, is a 
damp squib, a jelly which hasn’t set, a clean 
sock with a hole in the heel: it is a disappoint- 


ment, a cheat and a flop, and Mr. Rhodes, to 
liven it up, I suppose, throws in a final surprise 
packet of such unaccountable silliness that I 


‘have a good mind to take my cherished award 


for Indecency away from him again. 

A Long View of Nothing is a series of enter- 
taining little tales, largely about the Irish and 
their goings-on. They make an excellent bedside 
book, but they are so plausibly and chattily 
written that I suspect their author, H. A. Man- 
hood, has been doing one of those correspon- 
dence courses in short-story writing. As for 
Peter Vansittart’s A Little Madness, I cannot 
make up my mind whether or not it is meant 
to be satirical. If it isn’t, it certainly ought to be, 
because it concerns .a crowd of down-at-heel 
Bloomsbury bums whose pretentiousness is only 
equalled by their crying need both for talent 
and toilet soap. 

Also recommended: far more to the point 
for anyone who likes his fiction with a measure 
of civility and intelligence is the recent re-issue 
of Anthony Powell’s fine novel, What’s Become 
of Waring ? (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.). This was 
first published in 1939, re-appeared this spring 
(a good lustrum after it should have done), and 
is the only example of what I shall term Mr. 
Powell’s ‘middle manner’. His early manner, 
of which Afternoon Men is the best example, 
was remarkable for sprightliness of style, ab- 
sorption with the munutiae of social behaviour, 
and for what Mr. Connolly once called a ‘ sort 
of squalid and irrepressible gaiety’. As against 
this, Mr. Powell’s later manner (A Question of 
Upbringing, A Buyer's Market) shows an even 
greater concern with the merest trivia of social 
intercourse and, rather unfortunately, a tendency 
toward such involution in syntactical construc- 
tion that one imagines Mr. Powell must have 
spent the whole war with a pocket Henry James. 
In What's Become of Waring ? we get the fine 
balance. In style Mr. Powell has dropped the 
last traces of pertness, has proceeded to high 
maturity, and has not yet become in the least 
labyrinthine. In matter he has produced a deadly 
and detailed picture of the higher London set- 
up from the Brigade to Grub Street, rigidly 
excluding both the lower bourgeois and the 
workers, and all this without any of the pedantry 
with which his latest work is rather heavily 
laced. I can find no adequate way to praise this 
novel. Its essence is complicated personal gossip, 
hashed and re-hashed at all removes and down 
to the very last shred: its setting is one of 
quality and wealth—of-good cigars, good leather, 
and good manners: its people are highly intelli- 
gent men and women who apply good intellects 
to the most utterly frivolous aims and interests: 
and its tone is one of breeding, detachment and 
arrogance—the arrogance of those who prefer 
a good horse to an uninteresting man, and will 
welcome any disaster that provides amusing 
undertones. One might say, in short, that this 
book is at once a damning indictment of the 
British upper classes and a triumphal hymn in 
their praise. 

SIMON RAVEN 


[This is the last of Mr. Simon Raven's “New Novels’ 
articles, On June 11 Mr. Anthony Rhodes takes over) 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY | 
In Black and White 


WRITING NECESSARILY before Coronation Day*, 
I am beset by nagging questions: Is someone, 
anyone, pressing on with the colour possibilities 
of television? Are there heroic labours awaiting 
the hour of fulfilment and applause? Illogically, 
and it may seem begrudgingly, I yield to the 
notion that viewing this week’s great occasion 
in terms of black and white is as much an 
anachronism as the brewers’ dray horses pulling 
the Speaker’s coach in an age of supersonic 
speeds. Imagination will have done 
its best to paint in the absent 
splendours, the brilliance of 
intermingled scarlet, blue, and gold, 
to catch the glint of silvered spurs 
and gilded epaulettes, the scalding 
flash of trumpets in the sun. It can 
hardly have sufficed to displace the 
feeling that a marvellous mid- 
century chance has been missed. 
Could we by some miracle of effort 
have had the colour of it on our 
screens? Presumably the answer is 
a loud decisive no. Yet the question 
remains, teased into persistence by 
the recollection that seventeen years 
before the first long-playing gramo- 
phone records appeared on the market a proto- 
type was demonstrated to me in a Haymarket 
upper room. I have been assured that colour 
television is round the corner. The thought is 
more than tantalising; it is exasperating, for the 
future that is bearing down upon us is unlikely 
to be congenial to such great feasts of colour as 
the Coronation of an English monarch. But uf 
acceptable colour is still-some way off for us 
viewers, our impatience had better be restrained. 
The cinema had to wait a long time and not 
all of us are extremely delighted by the results 
even now. 
Why do elaborate 


they go to so much 


* Mr, 


trouble to give us fashion shows in mono- 
chrome? That was a brave display from 
Londonderry House the other night, but only 
the genius of colour could have redeemed it 
from the risk of tedium after the first few 
minutes of novelty had passed. Despite the 
obvious charms of the beautiful persons model- 
ling not always equally alluring clothes, the effect 
of Mary Hill’s competent descriptions of them 
was to make us aware of what we were not 
seeing. A camera shot showing the highly con- 
temporary figure of McDonald Hobley descend- 
ing the grand staircase accentuated the parvenu 
intrusion of television into our lives; a reminder 
also of the Prime Minister natne MacDonald 


As seen by the yiewer: two shots from the B.B.C. television film 


Ulster’, on May 26 


for whom that same staircase had a politically 
fatal attraction. 

Watching the televised boxing at the Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester, confirmed in me a dis- 
inclination to see any more professional boxing 
anywhere. Amateur boxing—yes; television 
should perhaps bestow its patronage exclusively 
on this branch of the sport, leaving the pro- 
fessional promoters to make their own rip- 


- roaring way in the world. These contests at 


Manchester yielded precious few good viewing 
moments and, judging by the audience noises, 
the spectators on the spot were far from con- 
tinuously beguiled. The experienced and 


curiously soothing commentator, Harry Car- 
‘penter, was for once hard put to it to keep our 
attention linked to the scene before us. Give me 
the Hallé Orchestra and the footwork of Sir 
John Barbirolli in that place. 

Onomatopoeia. is at a disadvantage in any 
attempt to describe Joan Gilbert’s often irritat- 
ing ‘mm’ habit in her interviews; its implica- 
tion, that she is busy in her mind with the next 


“question but one, can hardly make for ease in 


‘ 


the other person. Her American expert on world 
illiteracy, looking like an emeritus professor of 
something quite different, seemed to be baffled 
by her style of questioning with bowed head as 
if from want of spirit for the occasion. She 
was happier in her dealings with the 
Coronation visitors from overseas 
who came in front-of the cameras 
last Friday night, though some were 
discouragingly monosyllabic. Her 
best performance was with Dame 
Enid Lyons from Australia, queenly 
mother of eleven children and six- 
teen grandchildren, a lady of 
refreshingly unaffected charm and 
great good nature. Leslie Mitchell 
partnered Joan Gilbert in this pro- 
gramme, returning with the suave 
efficiency which makes him the per- 


Pattern of fect foil to her often fluttery 
presence. 
} 
eae The ‘Pattern of Ulster’ film, 


made specially for B.B.C. television, gave us 
the chance of participating in a pleasantly in- 
structive excursion arranged to mark the open- 
ing of the transmitter at Glencairn. Film 
travelogues do not invariably deceive one into 
thinking that one has been to the places they 
depict: this Ulster film succeeded in doing so 
by its direct and entirely unaffected approach 
to its subject. By the end of it one felt that 
one’s ticket to Belfast had been well and truly 
punched. 

Captain Cousteau’s reappearance on our 
screens was an event of pleasurable anticipations, 
which for some of us were a little disappointed. 


‘ 


Colonel S. M. P. Wilkinson, Secretary of the Royal United Service 
Institution, showing Richard Dimbleby the lamp used by Florence’ 
Nightingale, in the programme ‘Royal London’ : 


Left: Joan Gilbert interviewing overseas visitors in ‘Here forthe 


Coronation ’ 


Pound will be reviewing the Coronation television programmes next week 


Mac and Neil MoCallum as Shorty 


He had come to tell us too much about method, 
too little about results. Of ‘his charm in the 
telling there can be no question. We await with 
hardly polite impatience the next instalment of 


_ his enthralling underwater adventure story. 


REGINALD POUND 


DRAMA A 


Tears at Scutari 


IT WOULD NEED a far better psychologist than I 
shall ever be to pronounce upon one mystery 
of the drama; namely, why it is that the rivalry 
of women tends to make easier, quicker, 
theatrical effect than the rivalry of men.’A row, 
even fisticuffs, between the gents is nothing; the 
exchange of the lightest sarcasm between ladies 
at once makes us feel that-a ‘scene’ is about to 
be ‘created’. (Both the words significantly are 
slang terms of battle of the tongue.) Of course 
it is so in real life: I remember once standing 
aghast, an unwilling eavesdropper cowering in 
the bays of one of our lesser lending libraries, 
and overhearing the head lady librarian admon- 
ishing a junior; not the most sadistic prison 
governor, certainly no N.C.O. of the present-day 
army, could have dared so to bully his inferior; 
and no man, I fancy, not even Master Billy 
Budd, could have retorted with such devastating 
ripostes, wounding where it-really hurt, in tone 
of voice, manner, and timing the perfection of 
insolence. 

Surely then, a play about warring military 
nurses, especially if they happen to be ladies and 
Victorian angels of mercy at that, and are all 
there at Scutari battling with the cholera and 
half avowed passions for young doctors with 
Aber-r-rdeen accents, is straight away what a 
gallery would recognise as a push-over. 

But all this should not blind us to the fact 
that ‘ The Passionate Pilgrim’ cannot have been 
an easy job to handle. For one thing we know 
the ground pretty thoroughly, even those who 
had not either read Miss Nightingale’s Ladies, 
nor the diary of Sister Terrot, nor even heard 
the affecting sound broadcast made out of this 
material some two years back. There was the 
question of the look of the thing; we all have 
a clear idea (wrong, no doubt) of what the lady 
with the lamp looked like (at least she carried 
the right kind of lamp here, as Miss Neagle did, 
too, and not the teapot type to be seen in Water- 
loo Place’s statue). We also know the, look of 


_ the Crimean War, as of no previous war, from 


the first of the great war-photographer’s records; 
those of Roger Fenton, speaking marvels of 


-hair? mot quite perhaps, vide Fenton): 


realism of a kind seldom achieved today. From 
the pictorial as from the emotional problem the 
players and producers emerged most creditably. 

It was the women’s evening, of course., Betty 
Cooper as Miss Nightingale, Maureen Pryor as 
the eponymous nurse with her big heart and 
Jack of tact or sense of discipline, and Ruth 
Gurney as the narrator-sister whose womanly 
sincerity and beautifully pitched voice were just 
the catalyst required to transmute what. might 
have been cliché (because too familiar) into inter- 
esting and often quite moving drama. The men 
in such pieces, unless of course they are wise 
old Scottish doctors full of rough comfort 
(‘ Never heed, lassie’, and so on) are apt to be 
dear lovable big boobies with whiskers (enough 
they 
sweat a lot and their heads have to be jerked 
forward perpetually towards the drinking cups. 

I don’t know where the rather trying conven- 
tion of wounded stage soldier comes from; not 
Shakespeare certainly, whose ‘bloody sergeant’ 
is most unsentimentally seen; nor yet from Shaw 
who could manage a gallant reprobate realistic- 
ally enough. But the songful Oijrishman, the one 
who gasps and death-rattles horribly, and the 
silent, soulful one who grips the fingers smooth- 
ing the pillows, are all a shade too typical. Some 
of the Machiavellian authorities, however, came 
well into the round; here the producer, as well 
as the actor, gets a good mark; what the char- 
acters have to say is black and white enough, but 
the counterpoint of vision could be used to make 
them appear to have other sentiments simultan- 
eously; for instance, in the excellent climactic 
scene, where Queen’s Counsel (Anthony Nicholls) 
could suggest, while bullying Miss Pryor, that 
he found the job distasteful but was too profes- 
sional to let that sound in his voice. Miss Pryor 
was really excellent at being drummed out of the 
service (or whatever is the nursing sister’s 
equivalent), though the love scenes with Mr. 
Willoughby Gray were perhaps less thrilling. 
But, as I suggested, the excitement here was 
based on the feminine rivalries; the men did not 
matter. 

It has not, looking back on it now across 
an immense gulf of waiting and expectancy, been 
much of a television week. Bernard Braden, who 
is an excellent Canadian actor besides being a 
very funny radio man, took his chances in 
“Mac and the Atom’, Henry Kendall and Pat 
Kirkwood were mildly entertaining in ‘ Two of 
Everything’, not the best but certainly not the 
worst of those stories of the home life of theatre 
folk (this one was a little like Molnar’s ‘ The 
Guardsman’ jn reverse); and ‘Kaleidoscope’ had 
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‘The Passionate Pilgrim’, with Maureen Pryor as Sister Elizabeth Wheeler 
(extreme left), and Betty Cooper as Florence Nightingale (centre) 


the services of one of the best of modern mimics, 
Marjorie Dunkels. There was also the unprece- 
dented prolongation of Saturday night’s revels 
into the early hours of the Sabbath, which I had 
also been told was reprehensible procedure. Not 
that I am for spoiling sport or curtailing Coro- 
nation Variety programmes which overrun, but 
it seemed to be very long after midnight before 
Mr. Ted Ray had done with his tales of false 
teeth and Mr. Norman Wisdom had fallen un- 
funnily down for the hundredth time. 
Puitir HOPE-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Star of England 


FLAGS SHOULD BE OUT for the Coronation; and 
“King Henry V’, in Masefield’s phrase for 
another matter, is ‘a flag in air, a battle banner 
bidding men outdare’. It, is an odd custom, 
nowadays, to disparage this chronicle; but its 
ringing, driving verse, its ‘little touch of Harry 
in the night’, and its last bilingual wooing 
(though someone has observed sniffily that the 
King’s bonhomie, fitted to his soldiers, is less 
happy with a Princess of France) must always 
preserve it in the theatre. And it is a superb 
radio-play: no need to apologise here for a cock- 
pit that must hold the vasty fields of France, a 
“wooden O’ that must cram within it the very 
casques ‘ that did affright the air at Agincourt’. 
This, of all plays, has the freedom of the air. 
As both a streaming of banners and a trumpet- 
rally, it is right that it should be a royal 
flourish on a royal occasion. 

Peter Watts, its producer in ‘ Coronation 
Curtain Up!’ (Light), arranged for both Shake- 
speare and Holinshed to send the drama along. 
Dr. Dover Wilson has held, with ingenuity, 
that Shakespeare himself might very likely have 
spoken the Chorus; and Mr. Watts, taking that 
view, brought Shakespeare forward, on the plat- 
form of the Curtain in Shoreditch, to prove— 
thanks to the voice of Valentine Dyall—that the 
dramatist was a far better actor than we had 
imagined. Besides the splendour of the Choruses, 
we had the more matter-of-fact voice of the 
chronicler, Raphael Holinshed, to supply the 
prosaic facts. At first I was not sure that the 
play would.snatch at the imagination as it 
should. Its first scene flickered, though the 
Archbishop of Canterbury had—with reason— 
been trimmed, and Howieson Culff did not 
force into needless comedy what was left. John 
Clements’ personality came through—I seemed 
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to detect an undertone of Prince Hal in a voice 
that finds it hard to hide its natural gaiety— 
but he had yet to settle to the part. (Next time 
it might be pleasant, and not over-pedantic, to 
get the Elizabethan effect called ‘the Rebound ’ 
in the reply to the Dauphin that mimics the 
sound of tennis-balls.) 

Once he had left for France, Mr. Clements 
—and this is less alarming than it appears— 
was safely upon the royal throne. If he did not 
pretend to be a Walleresque gold blazon of a 
Henry, he was human, likable, direct; in the 
Harfleur speech (for which, as they say in 
another piece, ‘you must allow Vox’), he had 
the right leap of excitement at “God for Harry! 
England and Saint George!’ After this he 
missed nothing, in the camp at night, in the 
“Crispin Crispian’ daybreak, and in the Wooing 
(with Kay Hammond’s trilling Katharine to 
partner him). He was indeed the ‘star of 
England’, and I was sorry that at the end we 
could not have had a few of the last clinching 
lines for Chorus. It is all too easy to babble 
of cuts. Textually, Mr. Watts treated the play 
with generosity and wisdom—in the circum- 
stances, the Burgundy speech had to go—but, 
as it happened, there were a few minutes to 
spare; I would have suggested, to fill them, 
one or two small passages such as the first nine 
lines of the last Chorus, and also the French 
King’s muster-roll when he calls upon the 
chivalry of his nation to ‘bar Harry England 
that sweeps through our land’. We forget some- 
times, I feel, the summoning power of these 
nominal rolls, proud catalogues: 

Most of the verse, in tune with the produc- 
tion, was~treated plainly and forcibly—though 
one missed the full effect of such a phrase as 
‘womby vaultages’—and the cast, whether at 
court or in camp, formed solidly around Mr. 
Clements. I liked John Laurie’s swooping Pistol 
(never at half-cock), John Westbrook’s assured 
Mountjoy, the affectation of John Wryse’s 
Dauphin, and the way in which Frank Duncan 
made a soldier of Fluellen while laughing at him 
affectionately (‘There is salmons in both’). 
Somebody in Shakespeare’s company must have 
had a flair for Welsh character: who was the 
Fluellen, the Glendower, the Hugh Evans? 

Fluellens abounded in ‘Just Fancy’ (Light). 
Eric Barker showed a huddle of the fiercer 
Welsh Nationalists (‘Let Welsh water wash the 
Welsh’), shocked because one of their number 
has refused to put out his Coronation flags. The 
programme, a cheerful litter of calculated 
absurdities, moved from the kind of period song 
that Daphne Anderson can put over with so 
much gusto, to the bromides, verbal and musical, 
of that tea-time trio in a Tudor restaurant. 
‘It’s no good any of us chasing rainbows’, 
observed (I think) Miss Fosdike as they moved 
dutifully into ‘Pale Hands I Loved’. The latest 
“Take It From Here’ (Light) seemed relatively 
thin, especially its last mock-Oriental spasm; but 
I liked an informative remark by Wallas Eaton: 
‘Malnutrition is food you sell to people waiting 
all night in the Mall’. This company, and Eric 
Barker’s, might have enjoyed themselves in a 
Jenifer Wayne feature, “Red Herrings’ (Home), 
about ‘begged questions’ and- the niceties of 
argument. Exhaustively and amusingly argued, 
this must have made some listeners too self- 
conscious to open their lips in any future debate. 

J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


Round Tour 


WERE BUSINESS NOT BUSINESS I would have 
thought twice before admitting ‘an impression 
of twenty-four hours in Britain’s capital’ to my 
modest rural sitting-room on a peaceful spring 
evening, for—as no radio-addict needs to be 
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told—London gives a B.B.C. producer oppor- 
tunities for noise which hardly bzar thinking of. 
And Marjorie Banks took them all. Moreover 
the twenty-four hours were telescoped into one, 
noise and all. ‘ Well’, I muttered as I switched 
on, ‘if the worst comes to the worst .. .’. And, 
sure enough it did; and yet I stuck it, and 
not unwillingly, because, there was no denying 
it, the thing was extraordinarily well done. René 
Cutforth, the author and narrator, has the knack 
of pin-pointing in words typical sights, sounds 
and sensations—the Tower looking, as I have 
often seen it, ‘like a thing in a toyshop’, the 
‘artificial cold wind’ in the tube, and so on. 


‘Accompanied by George, a’ Londoner but not a 


Cockney because you can’t hear Bow Bells at 


‘Kennington, he conducted us to an enormous 


number of places—the Old Bailey, Billingsgate, 
Soho, Whitehall, Liverpool Street and B-:oad 
Street stations (where we heard only too well the 
arrival of the meat train, the fish train, the 
vegetable train, each accompanied by its devastat- 
ing noise), and more pubs in the space of that 
hour than, I felt, could be good for us, for 
George, or for him (but, after all, crowding 
twenty-four hours into one is thirsty work): 
And during our wanderings we conversed with 
all sorts and conditions of men and women. It 
was a remarkably vivid and complete impression, 
well made and skilfully produced. Only when we 
got to Whitehall and eavesdropped on a couple 
of farcical ministry officials did I- feel that a 
false note was struck. But the noises! With 
volume nicely adjusted to the human voice they 
came through—steam trains, tube trains, buses, 
traffic of all sorts—with an overpowering inten- 
sity which was surely unnecessary. Muted down 
to half their strength they would have been 
sufficiently convincing to any but the stone deaf. 

It was a relief two evenings later to reach the 
peace and quietness of the ‘Island Home’ of 
Lewis and Harris in the Outer Hebrides, where 
the only noises were those made by the speaking 
human voice uninterrupted even by the modest 
squawks of B.B.C. sea-fowl. The script by James 
Shaw Grant, a Stornoway journalist, was spoken 
by himself and some of his friends and neigh- 
bours. There was no attempt to evoke local 
scenes and sounds: Mr. Grant confined himself 
to giving information, all of it interesting, about 
the slowly changing life on the island. He em- 
ployed radio, in fact, purely as a wireless tele- 
Phone. With nerves still tingling with the 
brilliant and explosive impression of Britain’s 
capital, I found this unadventurous method very 
soothing. 

On the evening before, and again on three 
evenings after our whirlwind survey of London, 
we were transported through space some 1,600 
miles eastward (as the crow flies) and exactly 
five centuries backward in time to Byzantium 
(or Constantinople) at the moment of its lament- 
able fall on Tuesday, May 29, 1453. The series 


. began with an impressive talk by Norman 


Baynes on the ‘historical aspect of the event. 
He was followed two days later by Steven 
Runciman who spoke of Byzantium as the last 
centre of the culture of Ancient Greece, and of 
the survival of its memory today in Greece 
where Tuesday is still an unlucky day and the 
peasants still sing songs lamenting the fall of 
Constantinople. Next evening there was a read- 
ing from Gibbon’s famous sixty-eighth chapter 
on the capture of the city, and the series will 
close with a talk by Seton Lloyd which at the 
moment of writing I have not yet heard, on the 
Turkish view of the event. I found Mr. Baynes’ 
and Mr. Runciman’s talks fascinating, not only 
because I have been fascinated by Byzantium 
ever since I visited Ravenna, Venice, and Rome, 
but because each was a fine and eloquent talk. 
But the reading from Gibbon was reduced to 
sad fustian by being distributed among several 
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readers who, whenever opportunity offered, 
bellowed the speeches of Mohammed II, the 
Emperor Constantine Palaeoldgus, and other 
personages in tones of the crudest melodrama; 
and, as Gibbon himself might have remarked if 
he had been listening, ‘the fall of Constantin- 
ople was ruthlessly symbolised by the mispro- 
nunciation of the name of its last Emperor ’. 

I must mention briefly a neat, amusing and 
instructive programme by Alec Robertson and 
Jenifer Wayne on the methods and tricks. of 
those who use argument solely for the purpose 
of browbeating their interlocutors. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 
; Two Guys and a Doll 


Ir IS OFTEN SAID that we British take our 
pleasures seriously. Where else in the world 
would a national opera-house and a broadcast 
programme have offered its audience for enter- 
tainment on a public holiday—Alban Berg’s 
“Wozzeck’ ? I am perverse enough to hold that 
opera should be primarily an entertainment, and, 


_ while I can admire Berg’s opera enormously as 


a feat of musical portraiture, exact and sensitive, 
I_ hardly find it entertaining. It handles, 
admittedly with touches of exquisite pathos and 
human feeling, a sordid little drama of the 
slums, such as would fill a succulently sen- 
sational column in one of the less reputable 
Sunday papers. And it handles it with a por- 
tentous solemnity as though it were some-heroic 
legend of noble characters and not:just~a tale - 
of a doll and two guys which Damon Runyon 
would have made entertaining without missing 
the pathos. 

Incidentally, isn’t it time that the B.B.C. made 
up its mind about the exact status of Marie? 
She was described in the cast as Wozzeck’s 
‘wife’, and in the narrative (correctly) as his 
“mistress ’ and his ‘sweetheart’, which seems to 
me to have a wrong connotation in this context. 
At least, the mealy-mouthed absurdity of ‘un-. 
married wife’, which appeared-when the opera 
was broadcast from a concert-hall, has been 
dropped. I suppose it arises from the fact that 
the German fails to discriminate between his 
wife and his mistress, calling them both his 
Weib, his woman. 

For the performance of ‘ Wozzeck’ there need 
be nothing but praise. Under Kleiber’s direction 
the orchestra gave a quite marvellously sensitive 
performance. On the stage the singers seem to 
have settled down into their parts, with the 
result that their performances were more secure 
and dramatically convincing—though nothing 
can really make those expressionist crack-pots, 
the Captain and the Doctor, credible. There was 
a newcomer as Marie, and Marea Wolkowsky 
made her less of a slut than her predecessor, 
and by that much the more sympathetic. She 
sang well in tolerably good English, but there 
seemed no reason why Jess Walters, in all else 
an excellent Wozzeck, should have met her half- 
way with a foreign accent. 

We hear plenty of good and many first-rate 
performances, but every now and then the 
miracle happens and we hear one that is perfect. 
It is a miracle because, although all the condi- 
tions may be right and conductor, singers, 
orchestra at the top of their form, there is still 
some ultimate spark, unaccountable and not to 
be commaaded, whose absence or presence makes 
all the difference. The miracle happened last 
Wednesday when Sir Malcolm Sargent con- 
ducted Vaughan Williams’ ‘Sea Symphony’ at 
the Festival Hall in one of the Coronation 
concerts. There is another miracle about this 
work. For how comes it that an inveterate land- 
lubber Gf he will permit the expression) could. 
so completely translate into music not merely 
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} - the physical aspect of the ocean but the very 


feel of being at. sea so that one can almost 
smell ‘the mixture of salt and, tar? Was it his 
success that provoked the yachtsman, Parry, 
who might have been expected to write such 
music, to speak wryly of ‘impertinences’? To 
this heartening performance of a work, which, 
since it was written, has acquired the finer 
significance derived from naval achievements 
and losses in two wars, the B.B.C. Choral 
Society contributed clean attack and well- 
balanced part-singing. Elsie Morison’s voice 
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exactly fits the music of the soprano solo, re- 
minding me at times of the pure, floating tone 
of that ideal singer for this work, Dorothy Silk. 
The baritone was John Cameron, whose firm, 
manly voice has been heard with pleasure in 
several recent programmes, but never to better 
effect. In the same concert William Primrose 
gave a beautiful performance of Walton’s Viola 
Concerto, a work that grows from complexity 
(not always clearly stated by the orchestra) to a 
serene and simple beauty. 

On the following evening Sir Malcolm con- 


‘Gloriana’ 
By ERWIN STEIN 
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ducted Elgar’s ‘ Falstaff’, but here the miracle 
did not happen. The score was clearly presented, 
but without the Elgarian elasticity. The con- 
ductor did not seem to have the ‘feel’ of the 
music. On the other hand Mozart’s ‘ Coro- 
nation’ Mass, one of a number of works, 
including Handel’s splendid anthems, more or 
less related to the great event of Tuesday, was 
excellently done, and it was good to hear, as a 
foretaste of the music in the Abbey, the fine 
setting of the ‘Gloria’ by Stanford. 
DYNELEY HussEy 


The first performance of Benjamin Britten's new opera will be broadcast in the Third Programme on Monday, June 8, 
the first act will be broadcast also in the Home Service 


at 7.45 p.m.; 


° 


‘ HE plan to write ‘Gloriana’ was 
originally prompted by Lytton 
Strachey’s book Elizabeth and Essex. 
Before settling down to work, however, 

the librettist, William Plomer, and the com- 

poser, consulted other sources and, in par- 
ticular, Professor J. E. Neale’s standard work 
on Queen Elizabeth I. In order to obtain a work- 
able libretto historical events had to be tele- 
scoped. The task of choosing among the bril- 
liant characters of the time, whom to include 
and whom to omit, must have been perplexing. 

Reasons of economy, both musical and theatrical, 

had to prevail. Even the temptation to introduce 


- Sir Francis Bacon had to be resisted. 


Gloriana dominates the scene; everyone and 
everything else serving to throw her personality 
into relief. Both the greatness and the contradic- 
tions of her character are exposed, her mastery 
of any situation and her inclination to vacillate, 
her whims and qualms, her kindliness and her 
sense of duty. She signs Essex’s death warrant 
in spite of her affection for him, but she keeps 
his memory alive. She is the only person of the 


opera who is seen alone on the stage disclosing - 


her feelings and thoughts. Essex evokes the 
woman in the Queen; with Sir Robert Cecil, 
on the other hand, she becomes the statesmanlike 
sovereign. Throughout the opera the Queen is 
shown to be beloved by her people. Essex, too, 
~somantic and irascible, is profoundly devoted to 
her, but his ambition, stirred by his sister Lady 
Penelope Rich, leads to his fall. 

Britten and Plomer have not shunned a dis- 
tinctly Elizabethan flavour of style and diction. 
The music and poetry of the great age are so 
much alive in the English mind that characteris- 
tics of its idiom naturally emerge. Many recorded 
speeches and sayings have been worked into the 
libretto, and Essex’s famous poem ‘ Happy were 
he...” is set to music., The period would not 
adequately be represertted without some of its 
glamour in masque:and dance. Old dance forms, 
such as pavane, galliard, lavolta and coranto, and 
many other, more subtle, features of rhythm, 
melody, and even texture, have been borrowed 
from early English music. Nevertheless, the over- 
all style is of our age and Britten’s own. How 
thoroughly ‘he has absorbed the past can be seen 
from Essex’s two lute songs, the first of which 
approaches the true lutenist manner, while the 
second appears as a ripe fruit of Britten’s pre- 
occupation with Purcell. . 

The opera is predominantly lyrical, and this 
fact accounts for the looseness of its build as 
compared with the compact form of ‘Billy 
Budd.’ A sequence of eight separate scenes is 
grouped into three acts. Each scene is opened by 
a, prelude, anticipating the prevailing dramatic 
situation; the first, third, and fifth are festive in 
character, the second is a quick fugue, the fourth 


introduces Mountjoy’s serenade; the preludes to 
the three scenes of the third act are dramatic; an 
agitated fugato on trombones and trumpets 
suggests Essex’s hasty return from Ireland; 
lively rhythms introduce the abortive rebellion; 
and a sombre /argo, with the theme of the death 
verdict on the brass, opens the final scene. The 
vocal pieces are given titles in the score, such 


as ‘Ensemble of Reconciliation’, ‘The Queen’s 


Burlesque’, ‘ Cecil’s Song of Government’; the 
scene of rebellion is called ‘ Ballad Rondo’, on 
account of the catchy tune of a ballad singer 
who reports on the latest news. 

Among the vocal numbers, none of which is 
called an aria, Essex’s second lute song is 
prominent. Though the form seems very free, 
its wide stretching tune is in fact highly organ- 
ised. The amplitude of its phrases allows for the 
function which Britten has assigned to it: to 
form an instrumental finale to the opera. After 
the Queen has signed Essex’s death warrant, the 
stage darkens, while she alone remains standing 
in a strong light. ‘ Time and place are becoming 
less and less important to her’, explains the 
score. The song is announced on the orchestra, 
but between its phrases short episodes from the 
Queen’s late life are interspersed, spoken against 
a background of varying orchestral colours. 

A ‘Soliloquy and Prayer’ of the Queen con- 
cludes Act I; her other principal song is an out- 
break of despair when she is faced with the 
grievous decision whether to sign the death 
warrant. Iwo big duets of the Queen and Essex 
form the dramatic pivots of the opera; the first, 
in a spirit of romance, occurs after Essex’s Jute 
songs; the second is in a very different mood and 
presents the pathetic story of Essex’s intrusion 
into the Queen’s dressing-room. It is their last 
meeting—in the opera, anyhow—and the duet 
ends with a sad echo of Essex’s second lute song. 

The nocturnal garden scene (Act II, Scene 1) 
is perhaps the most lyrical part of the opera. Bs- 
ginning with serenade-like music and a duet 
between Mountjoy and Lady Penelope Rich, the 
nocturne of the lovers gives way to a nocturne 
of conspiracy after Essex and his wife have 
joined them. Essex and his set (Lady Essex, 
Lady Penelope Rich, and Mountjoy) have 
another important quartet in the ball-room scene. 
And a plaintive trio occurs in the last scene, when 
wife, sister, and friend plead for Essex’s life. 

The chorus’s role is that of loyal subjects—if 
we neglect the few rebels and the marching song 
of the boys (Act III, Scene 2). A song of homage, 
©Green leaves are we, Red rose our golden 
Queen’, first sung by the chorus off-stage, be- 
comes an important feature and forms the very 
end of the opera, after Essex’s second lute song 
on. the orchestra has died away. The tune is 
easily remembered, and is one of those that 
make one -wonder why they have not been 


invented before. Its motives are woven into the 
vocal and instrumental texture and, announced 
by the brass, become an attribute of royaltv. The 
biggest choral event is the ballet music of the 
masque, whose six dances are sung so.ely by an 
unaccompanied semi-chorus of masks. On 
another occasion, a female chorus with soprano 
solo sings a gentle ‘ dressing-table song’, which 
provides a startling contrast within an otherwise 
dramatic scene. 

The sequence of lyrical numbers makes for a 
clear distinction between set pieces and recita- 
tives. This, however, does not mean to say that 
the style of the recitatives is dieclamatory. The 
distinction between the two forms rests rather 
in the degree of their formal d2finition: while 
set pieces are highly organised, recitatives are 
loosely knit. A special kind of recitative for the 
chorus occurs in the ball-room scene; short 
phrases, sung out of time, yet in the natural 
speed and rhythm of diction, produce the clatter 
of an animated musical conversation. Britten has 
used a similar device before in the recitative- 
ensembles of ‘ Albert Herring’. 

Though the orchestra of ‘Gloriana’ is large, 
its forces are economically employed. The texture 
is always transparent, and sometimes the accom- 
paniment consists of only a couple of instru- 
ments. As in ‘Billy Budd’, there is much 
exploitation of the orchestra’s colour variety. Its 
full power is rarely used, but then with the 
greatest effect. 

In each of his operas Britten has set himself 
a different task. Whereas in ‘Billy Budd’ he 
aimed at strict integration of the music, 
“Gloriana’, written for a great festive occasion, 
demanded freer treatment, looser forms, and less 
concentration on the drama, The purpose of the 
opera is not solely to tell Essex’s tragic story. but 
to present the atmosphere of the Elizabethan age. 


Hubert Foss: 1899-1953 


We record with deep regret the death on May 27 
of Hubert Foss, who over the years has centri- 
buted articles on music to our columns. Professor 
Gerald Abraham writes: Critic and broadcaster, 
composer and pianist, pdblisher and typographer, 
Hubert Foss really needed half-a-dozen lives for 
the full exercise and development of his many 
talents, and it is a bitter tragedy that he was not 
granted anything like the full term of even one life. 
Yet, thanks to the exuberant zest he brought to 
everything he undertook, he packed into his fifty- 
four years the achievements of much more than a 
normal lifetime. His writings and compositions— 
the best of them are his settings of Hardy—remain 
as evidence of a part of those achievements, and 
the Music Department of the Oxford University 
Press is an enduring monument to his powers of 
vision and organisation. 
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“What would you 
take with you?” 


You know the old parlour game: if you could 
only take one thing with you on a desert island 
what would it be? Many of us might in the 
end choose a book, but which? We should 
need one that would Jast and which had some 
variety in it: above all one that would keep us 
sane in loneliness. and human in. solitariness. 
Reduced to this last bare- extremity. of. choice, 
what we chose would be for us 


“the most valuable thing that 
this world: affords” 


That strikes a familiar note, these days: a 
quotation from the Coronation Service, as the 
Archbishop presents the Queen with a Bible. 
And he goes on “Here is wisdom; This is the 
Royal Law; These are the lively Oracles of 
God.” Parsons talk? Something an Arch- 
bishop has to say because he is an Archbishop ? 
Or sober truth? If so, then here is something 


for the whole world 


For nearly 150 years the Bible Society has been 
striving to give this “most valuable thing” to 
the whole world in the languages men speak. 
So far some part of it has appeared in 818 
different tongues, on average 10,000 volumes 
a day (Bibles, New Testaments and single 
books) have been distributed, and the demand 
shows no sign of falling off. The Society has 
been able to co this at a price humble people 
can afford to pay because enough people, here 
and in the Dominions, have believed that this 
quotation from the Coronation Service was 
true and so they have given liberally to make 
the work possible. 


Will you? 


THES BREEESH 2] 
AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


One of the oldest and soundest Societies 
of medium size providing the most attractive 
Investment and Mortgage facilities 


THE 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


NEW RATE OF INTEREST TO ALL INVESTORS 


2, Pa pat : 


INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 


Investments may be of any sum-from £1 to £5,000: - 
Interest paid half-yearly. No charges ; no depre- 
ciation of Capital ; easy withdrawal. Prospectus sent 
: on request. ; 
PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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First comes discovery—later, perfection ! 

The tobacco which Sir Walter Raleigh first _ 
smoked, in 1586 at the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth, was not Three Nuns. The 

smoker of 1892 was the first to find peace and 
solace in Three Nuns’ perfect blend. And now, 
in this new Elizabethan era(long may it 
prosper !) every man who draws on 
his peaceful pipeful of Three Nuns 
knows the finest philosophical 
smoking there is. 


ORIGINAL BLEND - EMPIRE BLEND ~~ = 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glasgow, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 


i 
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ee ot How to Keep Cut Flowers Fresh 


N nature, when flowers are attached to a 

living plant, something akin to a powerful 

pump drives the sap from the roots to the 
stems and leaves. Once a bloom is cut, however, 
this pressure from below must cease. The flower 
then has to draw or suck up the moisture it 
wants. This is a very different and less effective 
process. If the plants are left lying about after 
being cut, a bubble of air sometimes gets drawn 
in, and then no amount of water in the vase will 
help the plant. It is doomed to die. 
- In nature, a plant takes in a great deal more 
water than is necessary. An oak tree in full leaf, 
for example, will absorb up to a ton of water a 
day. What the tree really wants are the mineral 
salts in solution, and surplus water from the 
plant’s requirements are passed out in the form 
of water vapour from pores on the leaves. 
Bearing these facts in mind, never be afraid to 
reduce leaves—especially with woody . plants. 
Slit or crush the stems also, so that the water 
can. reach essential tissues. If plants have been 
left lying about, cut the stems again and stand 
them in warm water: this rises more quickly 
than cold and performs wonders in reviving 
wilted flowers. Have the water just warm enough 
to be comfortable to the touch. 

To make lupins and delphiniums last, remove 
most of the leaves (you can always put them into 
the vase separately) and turn the spikes upside 
down. Fill the hollow stems with water, place 
your thumb over the cut end, and hurriedly 
invert them into a vase of slightly warm water. 


By FRANCES PERRY 


By introducing liquid in this way you effect a 
siphon, and start the flow up to the flowers. 
Poppies and geums—which drop their petals 
far too freely—should be cut when in tight bud 
and have the ends sealed by burning. You can do 
this by holding the tip for a few seconds over a 
flame. Any very sappy stem may be treated in 
the same way. 

Many people ask me how to keep water-lily 
flowers open—which normally close in the early 
evening. Insert a single drop of melted paraffin 
wax at the base of each petal and they will stay 
open for several days. Roses may be made to 
last a little longer by removing the thorns and 
the leaves at the base and burning the tips of the 
stems. Then plunge them into cold water which 
contains half a tablespoonful of powdered alum 
for every pint of liquid. 

When foliage is used as a framework for a 
floral arrangement, it should be cut the night 
before and laid flat, so that it is immersed in 
water. Even the largest and most ungainly leaf 
stands up after this treatment. 

The Peruvian lily and other summer bulbous 
plants will last much longer in a vase containing 
half an inch of water than they will in a full one. 
To make the flower heads of asters stand upright 
soak the stems in deep water overnight, and then 
arrange them in a vase containing just a little 
sugar. Gladioli have more intemperate tastes: 
add half a tablespoonful of pure alcohol to each 
pint of water. 

Remember that all flowers can be helped to 


live longer by taking them into a cool room at 
night. Draughts and gas fumes must be avoided 
at all costs—Home Service 


Notes on Contributors 


RICCARDO ARAGNO (page 918): London corre- 
spondent of the Turin daily newspaper, La 
Stampa 

CLEMENT BROWN (page 925): formerly adviser 
on cotton research in Egypt, now working as 
» adviser to the French in their cotton develop- 
ment schemes 

B. C. ROBERTS (page 927): lecturer in Trade 
Union Studies, London School of Economics 

KATHLEEN M. KENYON (page 928): lecturer jn 
Palestinian Archaeology, London University, 
since 1948; Director of the British School of 
Archaeology in Jerusalem since 1951; author 
of Excavations at the Fewry Wall Site, 
Leicester, Beginning in Archaeology, etc. 

THE Hon. STEVEN RUNCIMAN (page 930): 
Professor of Byzantine Art and History, 
University of Istanbul, 1942-45; author of A 
History of the Crusades, The Medieval 
Manichee: A Study of the Christian Dualist 
Heresy, etc. 

HESKETH PEARSON (page 936): 
G.B.S.: A Postscript, Bernard Shaw, 
W histler, etc. 

OweEN HOoLioway (page 937): formerly lecturer 
in English Literature at Fuad I University 
Cairo 
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Crossword No. 1,205. 


Snakes and Ladders. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): 


By Ad 


Book tokens, 


value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: 


Ladders move upwards through adjoining squares in straight 
lines, either vertically or at 45°. Snakes wriggle through 
adjoining squares in any direction except upwards. Number 
of letters in each light is given. 


LADDERS 


1. Passed over (9) 
2. Weapon (3) 


\ 
=| 


38. 


First post on Thursday, June 11 


3. Decay (3) 

4. A little bit on the side (4) 

5. U.S.A. vehicle with a collapsible lid? (5) 

6. The young lamprtys have lost their eyes (4) 

4. Hostler (5) 

8. Turned Ted out with Be ashes (3) 

9, Legal deed (3) 

4. Admits (4) 

11. Scented gentleman—part Turkish (4) 

12. Furthermore without it displays wild enthusiasm (5) 

13, Dog—part pickled (4) 

14. Relatively speaking, in very few homes today (3) 

15. Give the simpleton a good hiding—the 
beast (7) 

16. Ii) humour (4) 

17. Suffer (3) 

19. Reveillé? (6) 

20. This is egglike (S) 

21. And this also (3) 

22. Force of battery (8) 

23. An effort is needed here (5) 

24. Pale hue seen in Cotmans but not in Turners (4) 

25. Desert (7) 

26. Heroic Channel swimmer (7) 

27. Part and part’ of 30 (3) 

28. Hop stalk (4) 

29, Horse team (6) 

30. Tear (4) 

32. Fouled (7) 

33. Guarantee (6) 

34. First (6) 

35. Late London feature (6) 

36. If you’re not this you will be observed (4) 

37. Meaning often associated with 42 (5) 

40. Complete (5) 

_41, Hill no longer bare (4) 

42, Bargain price (4) 

44, Style from schoo! (4) 

45. Painful portion (4) 

46. Portion often unpleasant (4) 

47. Can be fine, square, or long (3) 

48. Rather less than more (3) 

. Paddy from Ireland (3) 


SNAKES 


Absorb (6) 
31. Warped piece of furniture (5, 3) 
Suppress (6) 
39. Lost again away from home (9) 
43. Reaching as high as possible (11). 
50. Comparatively in the pink and 
_rosier (7) 


certainly looking 


little 


51. Many finished and completely recovered (6) 
52. One end wrapped in another (8) 
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NOTES 
Key to across words: 1, Debase. 6. Aerates (Rev =Tare 
in Sea}. 12. Methane.* 13. Dealer. 14. Importunate. 16R. 
(re)Store(d). 17. Rite (uer*). 19, Site. 20R. Toed. 21. Aecon- 
(eoan*), 22. Core (2 mngs). 28. Exies. 25. Satire (it in eras 
rev). 26R Elide (edile rev). 27. Reamy (R.E.M.E.). 31. 
Denays*. 33. Suite. 35. Aloe. 37. Insuree. 39. Recreations. 
43. Neon. 44R. Reside. 47. Seeing (Boswell iii p. 410). 
48. Soirees. 49. Moses (A Truthful Song). 50. Remained. 
Down: 4. Scrodgill (=pull-devil)—GiAl (=jack). 5.* 6.— 
TT=para rev. 10R. A nich dot*. 12.*. 15R. si-skin. 18. 
Gram-marian. 21. ‘Rondeau’ (Leigh Hunt), 24. See 
Qhambers’ Dict, 28R ‘ Beginn:ng of the Armadilloes *. 29. 
“Sennacherib’ (Byron) and ‘ Minesweepers’ (Kipling). 
32. Patios*. 36. Rowen* 37R. xit (Tower of London— 
Ainsworth). 41. Patience. 45R, Ire-ne. 46, A-von. 
* anagram. 
Prizewinners: 1st prize: E. E. Tallis (Coventry); 
2nd prize: Mrs. M. Kidner (Seaford); 3rd prize: 


A. Robins (Manchester, 8.) 
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Study at Home 
for a DEGREE! 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going ‘into residence"’ or attending 
It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases two), You can 
do ali your reading for these in’ your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors. Wolsey Hall Courses 
have enabled thousands of men and women to 
obtain Degrees and thereby raise their status 
their salaries. Write for PROSPECTUS 
D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE85, 


lectures, 


and 
to v. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


which details the Training offered by E.M.I. 
Institutes—the only Postal College which is part 
of a world-wide Industrial Organisation. Our 
Home Study courses include Accountancy, Secre- 
taryship, Law, Commercial Salesmanship, Office 
Organisation, Book-keeping, Journalism, Busi- 
ness Management, Economics, Civil Service. 


E.M.I. INSTITUTES, associated wich H.M.V., 
MARCONIPHONE, COLUMBIA, etc. 


POST NOW TO: E.M.I. INSTITUTES, 
Dept. 183,43 Grove Park Road, London, W.4. 
Please send free book. 


NAME .. 
ADDRESS... 
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YOUR PEN CAN PAY Wate holiday chinvear next 


for YOUR HOLIDAY! 


limited material for articles, and short stories. 
art you can always make money. 


year and all the years to 
come can provide un- 
Once you ‘learn the 


The London School of Journalism has had over 30 years of unbroken 
leadership throughout the world in training writers by post. It is the 
quality of the persona! instruction that makes the difference between 
success and failure, the quality that caused “Truth” to say: “The 
LSJ claims less and achieves more.” 

The School is under the patronage of the Rt. Hon. Lord Camrose, 
Sir Frank Newnes, Bt., Sir Ernest Benn, Bt., Sir Philip Gibbs, K.B.E., 


Sir Newman Flower. 


If you feel that you have a bent for writing, you should write to the 


School for advice. 


As a preliminary you should obtain the free book 


‘W/riting for the Press” which gives full details of the methods which have 
enabled many thousands of people all over the world to profit from their 


writing. 


The fees are low, advice is free—there is no time limit. If 


you have a MS. send it with your letter addressed to; ~ 


Chief Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


MUSeum 4574 


“There are LSJ studentsall over the world ”’ 


U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students by postal 
tuition for LONDON UNIVERSITY Entrance 
requirements, Intermediate and Final exams, — 
for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., and various — 
Diplomas; General Certif. of Education (Ord. 
& Ady.) London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, 
A.C.P., Law Prelim. Bar, Engineering, &e. 
Highly qualified Tutors, Low fees; instalments, — 


* PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY : 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


56 Burlington House, Cambridge — 


a 


CORONATION ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 
AT VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 


in aid of Y.W.C.A. 


June 17 “The Wellington Museum, 
Apsley House.”’ Lecturer: C. H. Gibbs- 
Smith, F.M.A. 


June 24 “The Royal Hospital and 
Chelsea Pensioners.” Lecturer: 
Captain C. J. T. Dean, M.B.E. ‘ 


July 1 “The Grown Jewels.” Lecturer: 
Captain Donald Anderson. . . ~ - 


duly 8 “Treasures of Westminster 
Abbey.”’ Lecturer: Lawrence E. Tanner, 
M.V.O., V.P.S.A. 


All at 8.15 p.m. Tickets in advance, 5/- per 
lecture, 15/- for full series, from Y.W.C.A., 
108, Baker Street, London, W.1. 

Welbeck 6591 


NORTH-WESTERN 
POLYTECHNIC 


Prince of Wales Rd., London, N.W.5 
Full-time Courses 


1, G.C.E. Advanced Level (for Inter.B.A. 
and B.Sc. (Econ.) Prelim.) 


2. Business Executives | 


3. Secretarial. 


Part-time Day Courses 
G.C.E. Advanced Level. ; 
Shorthand and Typewriting. 
Management. 4. Commerce. 
5. Cost Accountancy, 


wn 


: Enquiries: Department of Commerce 
Room G,16. GUL. 1154 


! FREE OF TAX 
EQUAL TO £5.14.4 
PER CENT GROSS 


The State Building Society 
(established 1931) are ready 
to accept. any sum up to 
£5,000 for investment at 3%, 
free of Tax (Income Tax 


r 


borne by the Society). 


| (ESTABLISHED °1931) 
For full particulars apply to:— 
The Secretary, 
STATE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


9 STATE HOUSE, 
8 Buckingham Palace Gardens, 
London, S.W.1. 
Telephone; SLOane 9218/9 


AS GOOD AS NEW 


Send to us your old silverware— 

Teapots, Spoons, Forks, Entree Dishes, 

etc. No matter what condition they 

are in, we will return them to you 

"As good as new.’ We electro-plate 

stainless chrome plate and repair at 
small cost. 


Free price list gladly sent on request. 


JAMES ALLEN & CO. i595 


Dept. L., VICTORIA WORKS 
VICTORIA STREET, SHEFFIELD 3 
Only Old Sheffield Craftsmen Employed 


_ HARRY - 


ISAACS 


_ ONE OF - 
THE MANY 
GREAT 
PIANISTS 
WHO 


CHAPPELL 
PIANOS 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


a 1 bought ‘you a 


Ws 


x 


shirt’’ 
To match every Vantella shirt 
are two ever smatt, evet 
comfortable VAN HEUSEN collars, 
|| . unshrinikable like the van 
| HEUSEN neckband, long lasting 
like the VAN HEUSEN cuffs. 


Tailored in coat style. 
Reduced price 46/- 


Pattern card available from: 
COTELLA, OXFORD STREET, WI 
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(Inter. professional quals.) | 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION] 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE | 


B & PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS fl 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for — 
the General Certificate of Education examina= 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. — 
- Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exa 
and for\the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c., 
and many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commércial subjects, . Sty 
More than 60,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, 
Text-book lending library. Moderate feesg 
payable by instalments. 1 Nee 
. Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam, or subjects in” 
which. interested to the Secretary. (DI/1)s 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE S 
ST. ALBANS = 


o- call 30° Queen Victoria St, London, E.C.4. BY ¥ 


AUSTRALIAN 


CANBERRA 


SCHOLARSHIPS) 


Applications are invited -for Scholarships 
in the following Departments of the Research ~~ 
Schools of Social Sciences and Pacific Studies; = ~ 
Anthropology and Sociology, Demography; 
Economics including Economic History and 
Economic Statistics, Far Eastern ‘History, — 
Geography, International Relations, Law, Paci- 

‘fic History, Political Science (including Publie 
Administration), Social Philosophy, Statistics 
including Mathematical Statistics. Applicants 
should be postgraduate students with research 
experience but! applications may also be con- 
sidered’ from others with comparable experi- | 
ence or training. 

The Scholarship tenure is for an initial 
period of two years and may be extended for 
a third year. 

The present value of a Scholarship. is 
£624. 10.0 per annum, Married scholars with 
dependent children may be granted an 
additional allowance of £A150 per annum in — 
respect of the first child, and a further 
£A50 per annum for cach further child. % 

The University will make a contribution 
not» exceeding £stg.75 towards a scholar’s — 
fares to Canberra, but not those of his wife 
and family, and the same maximum allowance 
towards his return fare. 

Scholarships will be awarded on condition 
that the scholar enters for an appropriate 
degree course and pursues that course to the ~ 
satisfaction of the Board of Graduate Studies. 

Application forms and further information 
on the conditions of award and enrolment, 
degrees, residence, etc., may be obtained from 
The Secretary, The Association of Univer- 
sities of the British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon 


, Square, London, W.C.1. 


Applications should be submitted to the ~ 
Registrar of the Australian National University 

by 31st August, 1953. The awards will be 
announced at the end of October, 1953, Suc- 
cessful scholars will normally be expected 

to commence their studies in Canberra in 
March, 1954. > | 


fe R. A. HOHNEN, 
Registrar. 


